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NOTE. 


In  reprinting  tliis  Paper  for  distribution  to  friends  in  Europe  and  America,  the  Author 
appended  its  discussion  by  Professors  Fraukland,  Odling  and  Eedwood,  and  extracts  fi 
articles  on  the  essay  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  British  Medical  Journal,  Lan> 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Chemist  and  Druggist,  to  show  how  unanimous  is  the  opin 
amongst  English  chemical,  medical  and  pharmaceutical  authorities,  that  the  nonicncla^: 
selected  should  be  the  one  adopted  in  medicine,  pharmacy  and  future  PimrmaoopQ?iiis. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

WITH  SU&GESTIONS  FOR  ITS  EEVISION* 
•  BY  PROFESSOR  ATTFIELD. 


The  vocabulary  of  technical  terms,  or  nomen- 
clatiu'e,  <\i  a  phaimacopoeia  is  chemical,  botanical, 
zoologicaL  and  galenical.  In  the  foUomng  paper 
chemical  nomenclatiu'e  is  alone  considered. 
:  Tntrod\ictory  remarks. — The  chemical  nomencla- 
tiu'e of  tie  current  Pharmacopoeias  is  mainly  scien- 
tific, founded  on  theory,  and  therefore  liable  to 
dhange.  '  Its  one  great  fault,  in  relation  to  medicine 
and  phannacy,  is  mutability.  A  fault,  and  a  great 
fault,  becaiise  the  life  and  health  of  people  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  perfect  understanding 
which  shoiild  always  subsist  between  physician  and 
Ijharraacist  respecting  names  of  medicines  wliich 
the  former  prescribes  and  the  latter  prepares.  But 
it  is  a  fiult  wliich  cannot  altogether  be  avoided. 
^or  a  naine  is  seldom  given  haphazard ;  it  is  com- 
inonly  designed  to  express  ovu'  ideas  regarding  a 
thing  or;  substance,  and  as  those  ideas  are  de- 
veloped and  extended,  our  point  of  view  or  theoiy 
ij'especting  them  necessarily  changes ;  the  old  name 
is  no  longer  consistent  mth  oiu-  knowledge,  and 
must  therefore  be  also  changed.  Moreover,  there  is 
i\  limit  to  the  power  of  language,  and  desirable  as 
may  be  a  sj'stem  of  names  for  remedial  agents  wliich 
Shall  be  fixed,  abiding,  pennanent,  the  production  of 
such  a  system  in  the  present  state  of  Imowledge  is 
altogether  impossible.  What,  then,  are  pharma- 
cists, medical  practitioners  and  others  to  do  when 
chemical  names  they  have  accepted  on  authority 
are,  by  tl  le  same  authority,  modified  or  abandoned '? 
Witliin  the  last  few  years  the  views  liitlierto  prc- 
'i'ailing  of  the  constitution  of  matter  have  under- 
gone rad:ical  alteration,  being  no  longer  consistent 
with  ascertained  tinths,  and  the  nomenclatiu-e  or 
language  embodying  those  views  has,  of  course, 
!?liared  tl  le  fate  of  the  theories.  Under  these  cu-- 
cumstanc  es,  by  what  principles  are  we  to  be  guided 

adopti.  ng  for  medicine,  phamacy  and  the  Phai-- 
raacopoeia  i,  such  names  as,  on  the  one  hand,  shall 
be  perfec  ;tly  explicit,  readily  understood,  unambi- 

ffuous;  a|  nd,  on  the  other,  consistent,  or  at  least 
larmonio;  us  with  prevailing  chemical  theories  as  ex- 

♦  Read  a'  t  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
e'lety  of  Gr,  eat  Britain,  April  6,  1871 ;  G.  W.  Sandford,  Esq., 
^'resident,  i  n  the  chair. 


pressed  ia  the  educational  literature  of  the  science  ? 
For  not  only  is  it  to  be  remembered  that  changes 
must  be  expected  in  phai-maeopceial  names  because 
we  have  ah'eady  adopted  and  employ  a  nomencla- 
tui-e  wliich,  in  the  natm-e  of  tilings,  is  liable  to 
change ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  succes- 
sors to  men  now  in  practice  are  learning  cheinistrj' 
by  aid  of  the  new  hypotheses,  and  then-  progress  is 
impeded  by  old  forms  of  language  and  by  the  en-o- 
neous  notions  wliich  that  language  imparts.  Tliis 
state  of  things  caimot  contuiue ;  the  march  of  science 
has  ever  been  aided,  never  liindered  b}'  medicine  or 
pllarmac3^  But  what  position  are  we  to  take  in 
respect  to  tliis  subject?  The  question  is  one  that 
demands  careful  attention.  I  have  endeavoiu'ed  to 
answer  it  myself,  and  now  venture  to  give  to  others 
the  train  of  thought  I  have  followed,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  wliich  I  have  arrived. 

Outline  of  the  j)cil)er. — I  intend,  firstly,  to  outline 
the  liistory  and  present  position  of  the  chemical 
names  ah'eady  employed  in  Pharmacopoeias,  espe- 
cially the  British,  and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of  the 
recent  revolution  in  chemical  nomenclature ;  and  to 
do  so,  not  by  way  of  aiding  the  followers  of  medicine 
to  criticize  matters  pui-ely  chemical,  but  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  soimd  conclusions  respecting  the 
application  of  modem  chemical  nomenclatui'e  to 
pharmacy.  I  shall  then  shortly  aUude  to  chemicnl 
notation,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  my 
subject ;  mention  disadvantages  attending  altera- 
tions in  chemical  names;  state  the  functions  and 
positive  or  negative  qualities  wliich  names  should 
possess;  give  a  complete  Ust  of  current  pharma- 
copojial  names,  vn\h  the  names  now  proposed,  and 
tlieii'  scientific  s^Tionynis ;  and  finallj'  refer  to  names 
requii'ing  special  or  excejitional  treatment. 

History  and  2»'escnt  position  of  the  chemical  names 
of  the  Pharmacopa:ia. — The  sj'stem  of  nomenclature 
liitlierto  accepted  from  chemists  by  pharmacists, 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  the  pubUc,  that  which 
is  employed  in  European  and  American  pharma- 
copoeias, was  mainl}'  suggested  hj  Lavoisier,  eighty- 
four  years  ago.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded  was,  that  the  name  of  a  salt  should 
express  its  composition.    The  many  animal  and 
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ve^otftblo  substances  clisoovered  sinoo  that  time 
(notably  allcaloids  and  neutral  ciystallino  principles) 
nre  desi^'niitod,  perhaps  fortunately,  by  unsystematic 
names,  names  wliieh,  at  all  events,  are  not  liable  to 
change,  and  wliioh  may  therefore  be  omitted  froni 
lionsidoration  in  tliis  paper.  The  gi'oat  majority  of 
chemical  substances  employed  in  pharmacy  arc  such 
mineral  salts  as  were  known  to  Lavoisier,  and  their 
names  were  mostly  given  on  the  assumption  that 
Jiey  contained,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undecomposable 
3ody,  generally  a  niettil,  common  to  a  whole  class 
)f  salts  (the  compounds  of  copper,  for  example), 
md  on  the  other,  a  body,  or  a  group  of  oleinents, 
ilso  common  to  a  number  of  salts  (siilpJuitcs,  for  ex- 
imple).  Soda,  potash,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia  and 
ilumina  were  then  considered  to  be  elements ;  hence, 
IS  I  shall  further  show  presently,  such  names  as 
carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
jaryta  were  perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  car- 
jonate  of  iron,  niti-ate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of 
;opper.  During  tlie  twenty  years  succeeding  1787, 
Lavoisier's  ^^ews  of  the  constitution  of  salts  and  the 
anguage  or  nomenclatm'e  in  wluch  they  gradually 
bmid  expression,  were  generally  accepted  throughout 
Europe.  Green  viti-iol,  blue  vitriol,  Glauber's  salt 
uid  g3T)Sum,  for  example,  were  considered  to  con- 
ain,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  "  elements"  iron,  copper, 
loda,  and  lime  respectively,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
^•oup  of  elements  common  to  each  of  the  four  com- 
)ounds ;  the  four  different  elements  were  indicated 
n  the  spoken  and  wi-itten  nomenclatui'e  of  the  com- 
)omids  by  then-  foiu-  names,  'ii'on,  copper,  soda, 
ime,'  while  the  one  gi'oup  and  its  ])resence  in  each 
)f  the  four  compomids  was  indicated  m  the  spoken 
md  witten  nomenclature  of  the  compounds  by  the 
vord  '  sulphate  ' ;  sidphate  of  ii"on,  sulphate  of  copper, 
idphate  of  soda,  sidphate  of  lime.  This  change 
roni  such  trivial  names  as  green  vitiiol,  blue  vitriol, 
jlaiiber's  salt  and  gypsiim  to  the  systematic  che- 
nical  names  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lune,  seems  to  have 
jeen  efl'ected  witliout  much  opposition.  At  that  time 
!omparatively  few  persons  were  interested  in,  or 
iffected  by  the  matter,  and  radical  changes  of  this 
dud  are  made  ^ith  less  difficulty  by  the  few  than 
he  many.  Aftenvards  it  was  felt  that  the  multi- 
)lication  of-  chemical  substances  by  discovery  ren- 
lered  adherence  to  a  trivial  and  arbitrary  nomen- 
ilatm-e  impossible,  and  the  adoption  of  Lavoisier's 
icientific  idea  imperative.  Lavoisier  got  the  world 
)ut  of  a  difficulty,  not  placed  it  in  one,  when  he  in- 
roduced  the  piinciple  of  scientific  nomenclature. 

Up  to  1807  no  necessity  ai'ose  for  interfering  mth 
he  nomenclatm-e  of  Lavoisier ;  but  in  that  and  the 
ollo^vnng  year  Davy  made  his  brilliant  researches 
'U  the  alkalies  and  aUcaHne  earths,  discovered  tliat 
(otash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia  and  lime  were  not 
lements,  as  previously  had  been  supposed,  but  that 
he  tme  basylous  radicals  of  the  so-called  compoiuids 
if  potash,  soda,  baiyta,  strontia  and  lime  were  mc- 
nls— to  wliich  were  given  the  names  potassium, 
odium,  barium,  strontium  and  calcium.  Thence- 
iirward  the  old  names  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia, 
ime,  were  used  to  desigiiate  the  oxides  of  the  new 
actals.  Then  at  once  there  arose  a  dilemma  in  re- 
;ard  to  nomenclature.  The  names  of  all  tlic  salts  of 
->avyH  metals  were  no  longer  consistent  with  the 
mmes  of  the  salts  of  all  other  metals.  While  on 
he  one  hand  tlie  names  'sulphate  of  copper'  and 
sulphate  of  iron'  distinctly  expressed  the  com- 


pounds fonned  by  the  union  of  metallic  '  copper '  or 
metallic  '  iron '  with  a  common  acidulous  group  of 
elements,  represented  by  the  word  '  sulphate,'  the 
names  '  sulphate  of  soda '  and  '  sulphate  of  lime  as 
distinctly  expressed  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  oxide  of  sodium  and  oxide  of  calciiun  with  a 
common  acidulous  radical  still  indicated  by  the 
word  '  sulphate,'  but  not  having  the  same  composi- 
tion as  (having  less  oxygen  than)  the  similar  acidu- 
lous radical  united  with  the  copper  and  the  ii'on.  It 
was  felt  that  either  such  words  as  sulphate,  nitrate 
and  carbonate  must  eacli  have  two  significations, 
and  the  salts  of  the  allcalies  and  allcaline  eai'ths  be 
considered  as  compounds  of  oxides  of  metals,  and  all 
other  salts  (sulphate  of  iton,  etc.)  as  compounds  of 
metals,  or  such  words  (sulphate,  nitrate,  cai'bonate, 
etc.)  must  have  a  common  (though  an  altered)  signi- 
fication, and  all  oxygen  salts  be  considered  as  com- 
poimds  of  oxides  of  metals.  Dav;^^  supported  after- 
wards by  Dulong,  Clark,  Graham,  Liebig  and  Daniell, 
suggested  that  aU  metallic  salts  were  composed  of  me- 
tal alone  on  the  basylous  side,  and  a  distinct  radical 
on  the  acidulous  side.  Unfortunatelj'',  llo^^•ever,  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  constitution  was  included  in 
tliis  idea ;  even  definite  names  being  proposed  for : 
the  said  acidulous  radicals.  Thus  blue  %'itriol  was 
termed  oxysulphionide  of  copper  (DanieU),  sulphat- 
oxide  of  copper  (Graham)  and  sulphanide  of  copper 
(Otto).  Many  other  objections  to  the  theory  arose, 
and  hence  salts  came  to  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  oxides  of  metals  with  certain  acidulous  radicals 
(now  ImoTOi  as  anhydrides).  But  the  followers  of 
applied  chemistry  never  took  Idndly  to  the  nomen- 
clature ;  such  names  as  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ii-on, 
nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver,  acetate  of  oxide  of  lead,  got 
shortened  to  sidphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  ace- 
tate of  lead  ;  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  to  any  one 
who  had  become  a  chemist,  but  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  every  one  learning  to  be  a  chemist.  The 
names  acetate  of  lead,  iodide  of  lead,  etc.,  logically 
planted  in  the  mind  the  impression  that  the  com- 
poimds  were  formed  of  lead  A\'ith  the  radical  of  ace- 
tates and  lead  with  the  radical  of  iodides, — a  na- 
tural idea,  which  had  to  be  mileamed,  and  by  con- 
siderable eflbrt  of  memoiy  a  mere  conventional  one 
put  in  its  place,  namely,  that  certain  acidulous  radi- 
cals (iodine,  sidphiu-,  etc.)  combmed  with  metals, 
wliile  certain  others  (anhydrides,  formerly  called 
acids)  with  oxides  of  metals.  Again,  that  a  yellow 
gi-auular  precipitate,  caused  by  the  addition  of  per- 
cliloride  of  platinimi  to  a  liquid  sometimes  indicated 
potassium  and  sometimes  potash,  or  tliat  a  certain 
black  coloration  sometimes  indicated  lead  and 
sometimes  oxide  of  lead,  were  illogical  statements 
against  wliich  the  mind  naturally  rebelled.  It  is 
true  an  explanation  M'as  afibrded  of  sucli  anomalies 
by  the  assumption  that  even  haloid  salts  (such  as 
iodide  of  potassium)  on  dissolving  in  water  became 
true  salts  of  oxides  of  metals  (lij'driodate  of  potash) ; 
but  weighty  argiunents  were  adducible  against  tJiis 
hypothesis.  In  sliort,  no  theory  of  the  constitutiou 
of  salts  was  offered,  or  has  yet  been  offered,  which 
satisfactorily  explauis  and  "harmonizes  all  Icnown 
facts  respectuig  salts.  Hence,  when  a  very  few 
years  ago  chemists  were  led  by  irresistible '  argu- 
ments and  stubborn  fixcts  to  double  many  of  the  old 
atomic  weights,  an  opportiuiity  of  abandoning  exist- 
ing constitutional  theories  then  presented  itself,  and 
was  by  common  consent  accepted.  The  exertions  of 
Dumas,  Laurent  and  Gcrhai'dt  boro  fi-uit.  TIiq 
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(Inalistic  idea  of  salts  being  formed  of  an  acidulous 
radical  witli  tlio  oxide  of  a  metal,  and  the  not  loss 
liinavy  notion  of  their  being  composed  of  a  distinct 
acddnlous  radical  united  witli  a  metal,  were  re- 
nounced, and  hypothesis  altogether  rejected,  or,  at 
uU  events,  restricted  to  the  idea  of  oneness.  These 
views  were,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  commen- 
surate alteration  in  cliemical  notation  and  nomen- 
clature.   Blue  vitriol  no  longer  being  considered  to 
be  tlie  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  as  shown  in 
the  formula  CuCSOg,  nor  even  to  have  the  binary 
constitution  implied  m  the  formula  Cu,  S  O4,  but  to 
be  a  structure  per  se,  or,  at  least,  one  whose  detail  of 
constitution  was  unliuown, — it  became  necessary  to 
devise  for  it  and  all  sucli  salts,  a  notation  and  no- 
menclature whicli  should  be  consistent  with  the 
unitary  idea.    Strictly  spealdng,  this  was  impos- 
sible.   The  relationship,  nay,  tlie  absolute  identity 
of  the  constituent  radicals  in  whole  classes  of  salts 
demanded  fair  representation  in  notation  and  nomen- 
clatiu-e,  a  result  fatal  to  pure  unitary  ideas.  Tlius, 
the  unquestioned  relationsliip  of  the  cupreous  com- 
poimds  to  each  other  demanded  the  employment  of 
the  word  '  copper '  in  their  names  and  the  symbol  Cu 
in  their  formiilse;  wliile  the  unquestioned  relation- 
sliip of  salts  containing  the  elements  which  occm-  in 
the  non- cupreous  portion  of  blue  vitriol  demanded  the 
emplojanent  of  the  word  "  sulphate  "  in  their  names 
and  the  symbols  S  0^  in  their  formulae,  and  with  the 
employment  of  such  names  and  such  formulaa  the 
binary  idea  is  difBcult  to  repress.    At  the  same  tinie 
all  are  agreed  that  the  unqualified  assumption  of 
knowledge  of  chemical  constitution  involved  in  the 
old  binary  theories  is  wrong,  hence  professedly  bi- 
nary systems  of  notation  and  nomenclature  must  be 
relinqiushed ;  the  names  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper, 


with  its  formula  Cu 0,803,  ^""l  sulphate  of  oxide  ol' 
magnesium  (or  sulpliate  of  magnesia),  with  its  for- 
mula MgO.SOg,  must  be  given  up  for  sulphate  ol 
copper  CuSO^  (or  copper  sulphate  or  cuprio  sul- 
phate), and  sulphate  of  magnesium  ISIgSO^  (or  mag- 
nesium sulphate).  Such  names  and  formuhe  suiii-, 
ciently  exhiliit  unquestioned  relationships,  while  thej 
include  the  least  possible  amount  of  theory. 

Chemiual  Nolation. — I  would  ofl'er  a  few  addi- 
tional sentences  respecting  chemical  notation.  Af 
teachers  of  chemistry,  including  the  authors  of  nearl\ 
every  modern  manual,  with  remarlcable  iinanimit\ 
have  relinquished  tlie  old  system  of  notation,  tlia 
which  was  exclusively  employed  in  tlie  British  Phar 
macopoeia  of  and  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex 
tent,  adopted  the  new.  In  the  present  (18(57)  Phar 
macoj)u!ia  the  new  notation  is  represented  by  for 
miilte  printed  in  Egyptian  type  (KNO3),  the  old  h\ 
formula  m  Koman  {KO,NOs);  acour.se  suggestei 
by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  subject  at  tlie  time 
tills  Pharmacopoeia  was  published.  It  is  to  be  ex 
liected  that  the  next  British  PhamiacopcEia — stil 
"  representing  acciu-ately,  yet  with  caution,  the  ad 
vancement  made  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  "  {v'ul 
Preface),  and  reflecting  the  settled  practice  of  scieii 
tific  cliemists — mil  employ  the  usual  chemical  .sym 
bols  as  expressive  of  the  new  atomic  weights  (0  =  IC 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  (0  =  8),  and  ^\ill  alto 
getlier  discard  the  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  o 
salts  involved  in  such  formidsB  as  K0,N05,  or  (ac 
cepting  the  new  atomic  weights)  KjO.NjOs,  usint 
only  the  less  theoretical  foiTnuhe  ica.  KN  O3)  wliicl 
are  now  employed  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  Tin 
foUomng  formulje  moU  further  illustrate  what  ha; 
just  been  stated : — 


Old  and  New  Cliemical  Formula. 


Niti-e  

Pearlash  (anhydrous)  . 
Epsom  salt  (anhydrous) 
Corrosive  sublimate  .  . 

Old  atomic  weights  .  . 
New  atomic  weights  .  . 


Old  atomic 
weights  and 

dualistic 
hypothesis. 

KO,NOg 
K0,C02 

MgO.SOg 

HgCljandHgCl 

K,3!};  Mg,12; 
K,39;  Mg,24; 


Old  atomic 
weights  and 

binary 
hypothesis. 

K,NO, 

K,C03 

Mg,SO, 

Hg  Cl^and  HgCl 

Hg,  300  and  100; 
Hg,200;  N,U; 


New  atomic 
weights  with 

dualistic 
hypothesis. 

K„0,N,05 

K;o,cb„ 

MgO.SO; 
HgClj 

N,14;  0,8; 
0,10;  C,12; 


New  atomic 
weights  with 

binary 
hypothesis. 

K.NOg 
Ko,C03 
jfg.SO, 
HaClo 


New  atomioc 
weights  withl 

unitary 
hypothesis. 
KNO3 

KoCOj 
MgSO, 
HkC1„ 


C,C;  S,10:  Cl,35  o. 
S,32;  C1,35  j. 


Little  more  need  be  said  in  favoiu-  of  the  exclusive 
employment  of  Inodem  chemical  notation  in  future 
British  Phai-macopoeias.  Ai'guments  for  or  against 
the  atomic  and  other  theories  and  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  salts  on  wliich  tliis  nota- 
tion is  based  would  be  out  of  place  in  tliis  paper. 
The  old  system  is  given  up  by  chemists ;  the  new  is 
already  officially  recognized  by  the  Council  under 
whose  authority  the  Phannacopoeia  is  issued,  and  by 
the  various  examining  Boards,*  and  is  adopted  in 
educational  works  ou  chemistiy. 


*       EXTEACTS  FEOM  LkTTEES  TO  THE  AUTHOE. 

:Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  "  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  the  Examiners  here  accept  either  notation.  Wliile 
themselves  adopting  the  new,  they  are  unwilling  to  jeopar- 
dize the  chances  of  those  who  have  been  educated  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  old."— Henry  Moody,  Secretary. 

Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  "Only  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination  is  chemistry  included.    The  new  system 


These  are  sufficient  reasons  for  justifying  us  ir 
the  expectation  of  seeing  the  new  notation,  if  anyi 
alone  employed  in  tlie  third  British  Phamiacopaiii  | 
Tliis  much  on  chemical  notation  it  was  desu-able  t- 
state;  for  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  chenii 
cal  nomenclature  of  a  Pharmacopoeia.  Indeed,  notii 
tion  and  nomenclature  should  obviously  hannouize 
seeing  that  they  are  simply  different  metliods  of  exf 
pressing  the  thoughts  and  wants  of  everybody  re 
specting  chemical  substances.  Forniuhvi  are  mor 
coniprchousivo  than  names,  and  convey  to  the  niin( 


of  notation  is  adopted  by  the  Esamincrs."— Edward  Trimmer- 
Secretary.  „    ...  ,  .^1 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London.  "  Condidates  an. 
allowed  to  use  the  old  or  the  new  notation,  according  as  the} 
have  been  instructed."— K.  II.  Kobcrtson,  Secretary. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britnin  "  The  ««* 
notation  is  recognized  by  the  Board,  but  candidates  havmr 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  system  are  not  rejected  it  tne. 
possess  a  .sullicicnt  acquaintance  with  the  old  notation.  - 
lilias  Bremridge,  Secretary, 
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fur  more  information,  but  they  are  intelligible  only 
to  the  educated  chemist.  Names  comprise  less 
knowledge,  but  are  more  or  less  understood  by 
all  and  suffice  for  general  purposes.  To  formuhv, 
however,  we  look  to  ^iscertain  the  views  of  chemists 
concerning  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds, 
and  it  is  ou  tliese  views  that  chemical  nomenclature 
is  foimded. 

BUadvautaries  (itleiKliiuj  (tltcratlnns  in.  Nomcnchi- 
titn: — Thus  far  have  I.  endeavoiu-ed  to  outline  the 
progi-ess  of  chemistr3^hi'those  directions  which  affect 
.■liemical  nomenclatm'e,  those  wliich  suggest  modiii- 
atiou  in  the  chemical  names  of  pliarmacopccial  sub- 
stances.    Sucli  names   as  nitrate  of  jjotash  and 
ulphate  of  magnesia  are  unwarrantably  theoretic 
md  not  now  ciuTent  in  chemical  literature.  How 
^an  these  and  similar  names  be  modified,  and  to 
ivhat  extent  must  modification  be  earned?  Before 
mswering  the  question  and  in'oposing  a  modified 
ystem  of  nomenclature,  I  would  allude  to  (a)  the 
ilteration  of  chemical  names  as  involving  disadvan- 
ages,  and  (/>)  the  properties  of  names.  The  disadvan- 
ages  are  ob^dous,  imquestionable,  and  to  be  avoided 
vlienever  practicable.     Scientific   chemists,  those 
vith  whom  originate  new  discoveries  of  specific  and 
■(eueric  truths,  meet  with  these  difficulties  to  a  very 
mall  extent.    Modification  and  extension  of  mental 
iews  respecthig  the  constitution  of  chemical  com- 
oimds  are  necessaiily  accompanied  by  modification 
nd  extension  of  the  language  in  which  those  views 
re  expressed;  hence  alterations  in  chemical  nomen- 
latm-e  are  natiu-ally  met  vath.  in  the  original  memoirs 
ecording  new  discoveries.    Indeed,  altered  nomen- 
latm-e  is  advantageous,  rather  than  the  opposite, 
liile  confined  to  the  Mteratiu-e  of  original  research, 
n-  it  assists  the  mind  in  comprehending  new  truths, 
hit  such  restriction  is  only  possible  for  a  time. 
:ach  additional  discovery,  whether  relating  to  old 
iibstances  or  new,  gives  additional  impetus  to  the 
ver-advancmg  waves  of  Imowledge  imtil  the  old 
ludmarks  have  to  be  removed  or  relinquished, 
ud  reconstruction  becomes  inevitable.    Here  com- 
lence  difficulties  ;  for  wliile  alteration  ia  language  is 
■isy  and  convenient  to  followers  of  pure  science, 
ecause  a  natm-al  consequence  of  altered  mental 
lews,  it  is  excessively  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
>  the  followevs  of  applied  science,  who  have  to  en- 
rtam  the  alterations  first  and  the  reasons  after- 
ards. 

IMore  than  this,  most  serious  consequences  have 
•metimes  resulted  to  patients  fi-om  one  medicme 
mg  substituted  for  another,  solely  tlu-ough  varia- 
m  m  nomenclature.  But  I  need  say  nothing  fiu-- 
er  on  tins  head;  it  has  already  been  adverted  to 
tlie  commencement  of  tliig  paper,  and  has  been 
Uy  and  ably  treated,  either  specially  or  inciden- 
Uy,  by  tiie  following  writers  ou  pharmacopceial 
iraenclatm-e  :■ — 

PuAUMACEUTicAr,  JouuNAL :  Jacob  Bell,  Dr.  Paris, 
r.  Pcreira,  Vol.  II.,  1st  Ser.,  pp.  3(i!}-374 ;  Mr  E 
lompson,  Vol.  VIII.,  1st.  Sef.,  p.  3 ;  Mr  A  F 
aselden  Vol.  I,  2nd  Ser.,  p.  112  ;  "  C.  AV.  M."  and 
'  imtials;^"  C.  AV.  Q.,"  Vol.  III.,  2nd 

1.,  p.  .J.j.i ;  Professor  Redwood,  Vol.  VI.,  2nd  Ser 

-S"  WMr-r--'f'i?  'r-'  the\4t'ble 
S'  n  im  ^^'^"^•il  Hanbury,  p.  !)0  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Tno  \r^\'         ^'■■o'^tov,  p.  381 ;  Mr.  T.  ' 

214 ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Vol.  IX.,  2nd  Ser..  p.  3(i;t. 

"/  NamvH.—'niQ  names  of  pharma- 


Propertia 


Lowe, 
2nd  Ser.. 


copceial  chemicals  should  fulfil  certain  functions  or 
possess  definite  qualities,  positive  or  negative, 
namely, — 

1.  The  name  should,  as  far  as  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, indicate  composition.  Tliis  Lavoisierian 
principle  is,  as  I  have  already  shown,  one  of  neces- 
sity as  well  as  expediency. 

2.  One  name  should  be  associated  with  only  one 
substance ;  but  the  converse  I  would  hy  no  means 
urge,  namely,  that  one  substance  should  be  known 
by  only  one  name,  synonyms  being  useful  both  from 
a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 

3.  A  name,  even  if  fallen  out  of  use,  should  not 
bo  transferred  to  a  substance  ha^dug  properties  dif- 
ferent from  the  original. substance. 

4.  The  name  of  an  official  chemical  substance, 
that  is,  a  name  officially  recognized  in  national 
phannacopoeias,  should  possess  the  nunimiun  of  in- 
stability. This  quahty  is  most  important.  Verbal 
changes  of  almost  any  land  are  impopular ;  changes 
in  chemical  nomenclature  have  done  much  to  retard 
the  progi'ess  of  chemistry  amongst  the  people ;  iMit 
changes  in  the  names  of  phamacopasial  chemicals 
are  objectionable  in  the  interests  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, their  patients  and  pharmacists. 

The  free  emplojanent  of  Latin  and  Greek  nu- 
merals in  a  chemical  name  was  strongly  advocated 
by  the  late  Professor  Miller.  But  though  liighlj' 
useful  in  general  chemical  hteratui-e  for  indicating 
details  of  composition,  the  principle  is  too  dependent 
on  hypothesis  respecting  atomic  values  and  weights, 
and  too  susceptible  of  distiu-bance  caused  by  new 
discoyeries  to  possess  the  element  of  permanence ; 
hence  it  must  be  avoided  in  pharmaceutical  che- 
mistiy. 

5.  A  pharmacopceial  name  should  admit  of  being 
either  easily  spoken  or  written,  botii  in  the  fxill  and 
ui  the  contracted  fonn,  in  modern  languages  and  in 
Latin. 

fi.  "Wlien  close  resemblance  between  two  salts  is 
indicated  by  identity  in  all  but  one  of  the  syllables 
of  their  names,  that  sjdlable  should  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  names  and  not  at  the  end,  where 
it  would  be  liable  to  be  omitted  by  a  prescriber. 
Indeed,  such  variations  are  often  indicated  mth  most 
usefulness  by  a  separate  word  altogetJier,  confusion 
and  even  miscliief  bemg  tiiereby  avoided.  Thus,  for 
calomel  and  corrosive  subHmate  the  names  snbchlo- 
ridc  of  mercunj  and  pcrcldoride  of  iiiercitri/  are 
gi-eatly  to  be  preferred  to  mercurous  chloride  and 
mercuric  chloride  ;  for  a  physician,  in  writing  a  pre- 
scription, would  contract  the  former  to  hydr.  suhddor. 
and  hijdr.  'pcrchhr.,  Avhich  are  still  sufficientiy  dis- 
tmctive,  while  tiie  others  would  both  bo  liable  to  be 
contracted  to  hyd.  chlor.,  and  a  patient  perhaps  be 
killed  by  corrosive  sublimate  instead  of  ciu-ed  by 
calomel.  So  yrecn  iodide  of  mercury  and  red  iodide 
of  mercury  are  better  than  mercurous  iodide  and 
mercuric  iodide,  or  yreen  suljdiate  of  iron  and  persul- 
2)hate  of  iron  to  ferrous  sulpha'te  and  ferric  sul- 
jdiate;  any  greater  precision  that  maybe  desired 
being  given  by  chemical  formnla). 

7.  A  name  should  not  be  changed  for  mere  pur- 
pose of  euphony,  real  or  fancied ;  thus,  cliloriivcUic 
lor  hydrochloric. 

N.  Names  of  plmrinacopocial  chemicals  should  be 
consistent  wiUi  eacli  otiier. 

!).  The  cliomical  names  employed  in  pharmacy 
sJiould  be  consistent  wiUi  tiiose  used  in  other 
branches  of  applied  chomistiy,  and  with  the  Ian- 
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,'ungc  of  scieutilic  chemistry  and  general  chemical 
literature.  I  sa}'  consistent,  certainlj'  not  identical. 
For  1  hdicvo  tlio  time  has  come  lohcii,  by  maldinj  a 
few  sUijlU  aUeratioiis  in  the  tcniiiiudioiis  of  a  few  of 
OKI'  clicmiail  iKinien,  we  shall  have  a  ni/gtem  of  j^har- 
maeeutical  noinoidatwre  which,  while  j'erfecthj  har- 
monious with,  is  quite  independent  of,  scienlijiu 
chemical  nomenclature,  and  which,  therefore  contains 
ijreater  elements  of  jiermaneiice  than  any  yet  (alopted. 
These  alterations,  bo  it  noted,  are  in  the  termina- 
tions of  the  names  only  ;  hence  tlie  contracted 
names  almost  \inivcrsally  used  by  x^hysicians  and 
pharmacists  would  in  no  way  be  interfered  with, — 
au  argument  which,  if  somewhat  left-handed,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  one  of  great  strength. 

The  ityoposed  Names. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  names  of  all  the  che- 
mical substances  in  the  British  Pharmacopasia. 


Column  I.  contains  the  official  names ;  Column  II.  the  * 
names  now  suggested  for  employment  in  i^lianimc-y, , 
medicine  and  the  next  edition  of  the  British  Pliar- 
macopofiia;  Column  III.  the  unitary  nomenclature 
of  modern  chemistry.    Tlie  advantages  claimed  lor  • 
the  proposed  names  are  that  they  are  more  consis- 
tent with  each  other  than  the  old ;  they  are  foi-med' 
on  one  uniform  system  instead  of  two ;  tliey  include 
less  of  theory,  and  therefore  have  gi'eater  elements  • 
of  stabiUty  than  the  old ;  and  they  are  hamonious, 
whilst  the  old  is  absolutely  inconsistent,  with  both ; 
modern  scientilic  nomenclature  and  the  only  che- 
mical notation  now  employed.    Thek  nemiess,  so 
far  as  they  are  new,  is  their  only  disadvantage, 
and  even  this  disadvantage  is,  in  practice,  reduced  to 
insignificant  proportions. 

Column  II.  also  contains  a  few  exceptional  alte- 
rations, to  which  I  shall  allude  subsequently. 


Old  N'aines, 

Acetate  of  ammonia. 

Acetate  of  copper. 
Acetate  of  iron. 

Acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  morphia. 

Acetate  of  potash. 

Acetate  of  soda. 
Acetate  of  zinc. 
Acetic  acid. 

Acid  tartrate  of  potash. 

Aconitia. 

Albumen. 

Alcohol. 

Alum. 

Ammonia. 

Ammoniated  mercury. 
Ammonio -nitrate  of  silver. 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 
Ammonio-sulphatc  of  mag-nesia. 
Amylic  alcohol. 
Arseniate  of  iron. 
Arseniate  of  soda. 
Arsenious  acid. 
Atropia. 

Bcnzoate  of  ammpnia. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzol. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash. 


Bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Bichromate  of  potash. 

Bismuth. 

Black  antimony. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Boracic  acid.  . 
Bora.K. 

Bromido  of  ammonium. 


JProjiosed  Karnes, 

Acetate  of  ammonium. 

Acetate  of  copper. 
Acetate  of  iron. 

Acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  morphia. 

Acetate  oi potassium. 

Acetate  of  sodium. 
Acetate  of  zinc. 
Acetic  acid. 

Acid  tartrate  of  potassium. 

Aconitia. 

Albumen. 

Alcohol. 

Alum. 
( Ammonia. 

I  Sydrate  of  ammonium  fsyn.J. 
Ammoniated  mercurj'. 
Ammonio-nitrato  of  silver. 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 
Ammonio-sulpliate  of  magnesium. 
Amylic  alcohol. 
Arseniate  of  iron. 
Arseniate  of  sodium. 

White  arsenic. 
Atropia. 

Benzoate  of  ammonium. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzol. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassium. 


Bicarbonate  of  sodium. 

Red  chromaie  of  potassium, 
.Bismuth. 

Black  .sulphide  of  antimony. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Boracic  acid. 
Borax. 

Bromido  of  ammonium. 


Synonyms. 

(  Ammonium  acetate. 
\  Amnionic  acetate. 
Cupric  acetate. 
Ferric  acetate. 
f  Lead  acetate. 
\  Plumbic  acetate. 
Morphia  acetate. 
(■  Potassium  acetate. 
\  Potassic  acetate. 
I  Sodixim  acetate. 
\  Sodic  acetate. 
Zinc  acetate. 
( Hydrogen  acetate. 
\  Acetic  acid. 
Acid  potassium  tartrate. 
Aconitia,  or  aconitinc. 
Albumen, 
f  Ethyl  hydrate. 
\  Alcohol,  or  ethyl  alcohol. 
Alum. 
( Ammonia. 
\  Ammonium  hydrate. 
Mercuric-ammonium  chloride. 
Argent-ammonium  nitrate. 
Cupro-diammonium  sulphate. 
Ammonio-magnesian  sulphate. 
Amyl  alcohol. 
Ferrous  arsenate. 
Sodium  arsenate. 
Arsenious  oxide. 
Atropia,  or  atropine. 
Ammonium  benzoate. 

{Hydrogen  benzoate. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Benzene  or  Benzine. 

!Acid  potassium  carbonate. 
Hydrogen  potassium  carbonate, 
Mono-pota.'<sic  carbonate. 

iAcid  sodium  carbonate. 
Hydrogen  sodium  carbonate. 
Mono-sodic  carbonate. 
Hydro-sodic  carbonate. 

{Potassium  auhydrochromaic. 
Potassium  bichromate. 
Bismutli. 

Antiinonious  sulphide. 
Manganese  dioxide  or  pcro.ridi, 

t  Hydrogen  borate. 

'  Boric  acid. 

(  Boracic  acid. 

(  Sodium  anhydroborate. 

(  Borax. 

Ammonium  bromide. 


Old  Names. 
Broniido  of  potassium. 
Bromine. 

Calomel  (sjn.). 

Camphor. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  bismuth. 
Carbonate  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  lead. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  lithia. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  potash. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  zinc- 
Caustic  potash. 

Caustic  soda. 

Chalk. 

Chlorato  of  potash. 
Chloride  of  ammonium. 

Chloride  of  antimoiiy. 
Chloride  of  barium. 

Chloride  of  calcium. 

Chloride  of  gold. 
Chloride  of  sodium. 
Chloride  of  tin. 
Chloride  of  zinc. 
Chlorinated  lime. 
Chlorinated  soda. 
Chlorine. 

Chloroform. 

Citrate  of  ammonia. 

Citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonia. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia. 

Citrate  of  lithia. 
Citrate  of  potash. 

Citric  acid. 

Citro-tartrate  of  soda. 

Conia. 

Copper. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (syn.). 

Digitalin. 
Dried  alum. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda. 
Dried  sulphate  of  iron. 
Ether. 

Ferrocyanido  of  potassium  (syn.), 

Gallic  acid. 

Gelatine. 

Glycerine. 

Granulated  sulphate  of  iron. 
Mydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 


Proposed  Names. 
Bromide  of  potassium. 
]3romine. 

Calomel  (syn.). 

Camphor. 

Cai'bolic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  ammonium, 
Oxi/carbo)iate  of  bismuth  (syn.). 
Carbonate  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  lead. 

Carbonate  of  calcium. 
Cai-bonate  of  lithium. 

Carbonate  of  magnesium. 

Carbonate  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  of  sodium. 

Carbonate  of  zinc. 
I  Caustic  potash. 
\  Hydrate  of  jjotassium  (syn.), 
\  Caustic  soda. 
\  Hydrate  of  sodium  (syn,). 

Chalk. 

Chlorate  potassium. 
Chloride  of  ammonium. 

Chloride  of  antimony. 
Chloride  of  barium. 

Chloride  of  calcium. 

Pcrchloride  of  gold. 
Chloride  of  sodiimi. 
Stannous  chloride. 
Chloride  of  zinc. 
Chlorinated  lime. 
Chlorinated  soda. 
Chlorine. 

Chloroform. 

Citrate  of  ammonium. 

Citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia. 

Citrate  of  lithium. 
Citrate  of  potassium. 

Citric  acid. 

Citro-tartrate  of  sodium. 

Conia. 

Copper. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (syn.). 

Digitalin. 
Dnod  alum. 

Dried  carbonate  of  sodium. 
Dried  sulphate  of  iron. 
Ether. 

Ferrocyanido  of  potassium, 

GalUc  acid. 

Gelatine. 

Glycerine. 

Granulated  sulphate  of  ii-on. 
I'eroxy hydrate  of  iron. 


•  Synoni/ms. 
Potassium  bromide. 
Bromine. 

f  Mercurous  chloride, 
\  Calomel. 
Camphor. 

{Hydroycn  carbolate. 
Carbolic  acid. 
Ammonium  carbonate. 
Bismuth  oxycarbonatc. 
Ferrous  carbonate. 
( Lead  carbonate. 

\    Triplumbic  dihydrate  dicarbono 
Calcium  carbonate. 
Lithium  carbonate. 

(Magnesium  carbonate. 
?  Tetrahydrous  dihydrie  tctram 
nesic  tricarbonatc. 

{Bipotassic  carbonate. 
Potassium  carbonate. 
(  Disodic  carbonate. 
\  Sodium  carbonate. 
Zinc  carbonate, 
f  Caustic  potash. 
(  Potassium  hydrate. 
(  Caustic  soda. 
\  Sodium  hydrate. 
(  Calcium  carbonate, 
\  Chalk. 

Potassium  chlorate. 
Ammonium  ch  loride. 

( Antimony  trichloride. 

\  Antimonious  chloride, 

{Barium  chloride. 
Baric  chloride. 
I  Calcium  chloride. 
(  Calcic  chloride. 
Auric  chloride. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Stannous  chloride. 
Zinc  chloride. 
Chloride  of  lime. 
Chloride  of  soda. 
Chlorine. 

(Methenyl  chloride. 
Chloroform. 
Ammonium  citrate, 
i  Bismuth  ammonio-citrate. 
\  Ammonium  and  bismutlious  citrcn 
/  Ferric  ammonio-citrate. 
\  Ferric  and  ammonium  citrate. 
Ferric  quinio-citratc. 
Quinia  ferri-citrate. 
Ferric  and  quinia  citrate. 
Lithium  citrate. 
Potassium  citrate. 
( Hydrogen  citrate. 
\  Citric  acid. 
Sodium  citro-tartrate, 
Conia  or  coniuc. 
Copper. 

f  Mercuric  chloride. 

(  Corrosive  sublimate. 
Di^talin. 
Dried  alum. 
Dried  sodium  carbonate. 
Dried  ferrous  sulphate. 

f  Ethyl  oxide, 

\  Ether. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide, 

I  Hydrogen  gallatc. 

\  Gallic  acid. 
Gelatin. 

(■  Propenyl  alcohol. 
\  Glycerin. 

Granulated  ferrous  sulphate. 
Ferric  o.vyhydrate. 


Old  Names. 
Uydrochlorato  of  morpliiu. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  sol,  of  ai'senic. 

Hydrocyanic  ncid. 

Hj/posulphitc  of  soda. 
Iii'digo. 

lodate  of  potash. 

loidido  of  cadmium. 

loiiide  of  iron. 

lofiido  of  lead. 

loidido  of  mercury,  green. 

loidide  of  mercury,  red. 

loilido  of  potassium. 

lojiide  of  sulphur. 

loiiine. 

Irjjn. 

Lfimo. 
Mlagnesia. 

Mfagnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Miarcurj'. 

M(3rcury  with  chalk. 
Moist  peroxide  of  iron. 
Ni.trate  of  lead. 
Ni  trato  of  mercury. 
Ni  trate  of  potash. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

Ni  trate  of  soda. 

Nitric  acid. 

Ni  tro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of. 

Ojtalate  of  ammonia. 
Oxalate  of  cenum. 

0:^alic  acid.  . 

Oxide  of  antimony. 

Ojdde  of  iron,  magnetic. 

Oxide  of  lead. 

Ojride  of  mercury,  red. 

Oxide  of  silver. 

Oicide  of  zinc. 
Pi'rchloride  of  iron. 
Porchloride  of  mercury. 

PeJrchloride  of  platinum. 

Permanganate  of  potash. 
Pcmi trato  of  iron. 
Pt3roxide  of  iron,  hyilrated. 
POroxide  of  iron,  moist. 
P<  jrsulphate  of  iron. 

Pltienic  acid  (syn.). 

Plliosphate  of  ammonia. 
Pltiosphate  of  iron. 
Plhosphatc  of  lime. 
Pihosphate  of  Hoda. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorus. 

Platinum. 

P  otash,  solution  of. 

Prussiato  of  potash,  red. 

Prussiato  of  potash,  yellow. 

Reduced  iron. 

Biintonin. 

Silakcd  limci 


rroposed  Nantes. 
Hydi'ochlorate  of  morphia. 

Hydi'ochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  sol.  of  arsenic. 

Hyilrocyanic  acid. 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
Indigo. 

lodate  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  cadmium. 

Iodide  of  iron. 

Iodide  of  lead. 

Iodide  of  mercury,  green. 

Iodide  of  mercury,  red. 

Iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  sulphur. 

Iodine. 

Iron. 

Lime. 
Magnesia. 

Magnetic  oxijhijdrate  of  iron  (syn.). 
Mercury. 

Mercury  with  chalk. 
Moist  x^er hydrate  of  iron. 
Nitrate  of  lead. 
P<;;-nitrate  of  mercurj'. 
Nitrate  o{ potassium. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  sodium. 

Nitric  acid. 

Nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of; 

Oxalate  of  ammonium. 
Oxalate  of  cerium. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Oxide  of  antimony. 

O.V!/ hydrate  of  iron,  magnetic  (syn.). 

Oxide  of  lead. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  red. 

Oxide  of  silver. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 
Perchloride  of  iron. 
Perchloride  of  mercury. 

Perchloride  of  platinum. 

Permanganate  of  potassium. 
Pemitrate  of  iron. 
Peroxyhydrate  of  iron  (syn. J. 
Perhydrate  of  iron,  moist. 
Persulphate  of  iron. 

Phenic  acid  (syn.). 

Phosphate  of  ammonium. 
Phosphate  of  iron. 
Phosphate  of  calcium. 
Phosphate  of  sodium. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorus. 

Platinum. 

Potash,  solution  of. 

?  Prussiato  of  jjotassium,  red. 

?  Prussiato  of  potassium,  yellow. 

Reduced  iron. 

Santonin. 

Slaked  lime. 


Synonyms. 
Morphine  h ydrochlorate. 

(  Hydrogen  chloride. 

<  Chlorhydric  acid. 

C  Hydrochloric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  sol.  of  arsenic. 

{llydroyen  ci/anide. 
Hydrocyanic  acid. 
iSodium  hyposulphite. 
Indigo. 

Potassium  iodatc. 

Cadmium  iodide,  or  cadmic  iodide. 

Ferrous  iodide. 

Lead  iodide,  or  plumbic  iodide. 

Mercurous  iodide. 

Mercuric  iodide. 

Potassium  iodide. 

Sulphur  iodide. 

Iodine. 

Iron. 

I  Calcium  monoxide. 
\  Lime. 

{Maynesium  oxide. 
Magnesia. 
Ferroso-ferric  oxyh ydrate. 
Mercury. 

]\Iercury  -nath  chalk. 
Ferric  hydrate. 
Lead  nitrate. 
Mercuric  nitrate. 
Potassium  nitrate. 

{Argentic  nitrate. 
Silver  nitrate. 
Sodium  nitrate, 
j  Hydrogen  nitrate. 
(  Nitric  acid. 
Nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

{Ethyl  nitrite,  spirit  of. 
Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of. 
Ammonium  oxalate. 
Cerous  oxalate. 

{Sydroycn  oxalate. 
Oxalic  acid. 

{Antimony  trioxide. 
Antimonious  oxide. 
Ferroso-ferric  oxyhydrate. 
Lead  oxide,  or  plumbic  oxide. 
Mercuric  oxide. 
(  Silver  monoxide. 
\  Argentic  oxide. 
Zinc  oxide. 
Ferric  chloride. 
Mercuric  chloride. 

{Platinum  tetrachloride, 
Platinic  chloride. 
Potassium  permanganate. 
Ferric  nitrate. 
Ferric  oxyhydrate. 
Ferric  hydrate. 
Ferric  sulphate. 

{Hydrogen  phcnate. 
Phenic  acid. 
Ammonium  phosphate. 
Ferrous  phosphate. 
Calcium  orthophosphate. 
Disodiohydric  phosphate. 
(  Hydrogen  phosphate. 
\  Phosphoric  acid. 
Pliosphorus. 
Platinum. 
Potash,  solution  of. 
/  died  potassium  pnmiate. 
/  Yellow  potassium  prussiate. 
Reduced  iron. 
Santonin. 

{Calcium  hydrate. 
Slaked  lime. 
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Old  Kamcs. 
Soda,  solution  of. 
Stttrcli.-_ 
Strychnia. 

Subacetate  of  copper. 
Subacctato  of  lead. 
Subchloride  of  mercury. 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth. 


Sugar. 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 


of  atropia. 
of  boberiii. 
of  copper, 
of  indigo, 
of  iron, 
of  lime, 
of  magnesia, 
of  mercury, 
of  potash, 
of  quiuia. 
of  soda. 


Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Sulphide  of  iron. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphurated  antimony. 
Sulphurated  potash. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid. 

Tannic  acid. 
Tartar  emetic  (sj-n.). 
Tartarated  antimony. 
Tartarated  iron. 
Tartarated  soda. 

Tartaric  acid. 

Tartrate  of  potash. 
Tin. 

Viilerianate  of  soda. 

Valerianate  of  zinc. 

Veratiia. 

Verdigiis. 

Water. 

Zinc. 


ri-oposed  Names. 
Soda,  solution  of. 
Starch. 
Strychnia. 

Oxijucetate  of  copper  (syn.). 
Oxyacetate  of  load  (syn.). 
Subchloride  of  mercury. 
Oxy nitrate  of  bismuth  (syn.). 
Sugar. 

Sulphate  of  atropia. 
Sulphate  of  bcberia. 
Sulphate  of  copper. 
Sulphate  of  indigo. 
Sulphate  of  ii-on. 
Sul])hate  of  calcium. 
Sidphato  of  magnesium. 
Pscsulphate  of  mercury. 
Sulphate  oi  2>otassium. 
Sulphate  of  quinia. 
Sulphate  of  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Sulpltydrate  of  ammonium. 
Sulphide  of  iron. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphurated  antimony. 
Sulphurated  potash. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid. 

Tannin  (syn.). 

Tartar  emetic  (syn.). 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  jwtassiim. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  }}otassium. 

Tartrate  of  sodium  and  jjotassitim. 

Tartaric  acid. 

Tsirtrate  of  potassium. 
Tin. 

Valerianate  of  sodium. 

Valerianate  of  zinc. 

Vcratria. 

Verdigris. 

Water. 

Zinc. 


Synonyms. 
Soda,  solution  of. 
Starch. 
Sti-ychnino. 

Cujiric  oxyacetate. 

i  Basic  lead  acetate. 

\  Lead  oxyacetate. 
Mercurous  chloride. 

i  liasie  bismuth  nitrate. 

\  Bismuth  oxynitrate. 
Sugar. 

Atropine  sulphate. 
Beherinc  sulphate. 
Cupric  sulphate. 
Sulphindigotic  acid. 
Ferrous  sulphate. 
Calcium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Mercuric  sulphate. 
Potassium  sulphate. 
Quinine  sulphate. 
Sodium  sulphate. 

(  Zinc  sulphate. 

\  Zincic  sulphate. 
Ammonium  sulphydrate. 
Ferrous  sulphide. 
Sulphur. 

Antimonious  oxysulphide. 
Sulphurated  potash. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

f  Sulphuric  acid. 

\  Hydrogen  sulphate. 

i  Sulphurous  acid. 

\  Hydrogen  sulj'hile. 
Tannin. 
Tartar  emetic. 
Potassio-antimonioits  tartrate. 
Potassio-ferric  tartrate. 
Potassio-sodium  taHrate. 

(  Tartaric  acid. 

\  Hydrogen  tartrate, 

(  Potassium  tartrate. 

\  Di2)otassic  tartrate. 
Tin. 

Sodium  valerianate. 

Zinc  valerianate. 

Veratrine. 

Verdigris. 

Water. 

Zinc. 


Remmi. — The  cliief  alterations  in  plmnuacopceial 
nonienclatiure  now  jjroposed  amount  to  this,  that  the 
compoimds  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline-eaiih- 
metals  uistead  of  being  named  as  hitherto  on  two 
distinct  systems,  should  follow  hut  one : — that  instead 
of  salts  of  potassium  and  of  potash  we  shoiild  have 
salts  of  potassiimi  only ;  instead  of  sodium  and  soda 
compoimds,  sodiiun  only ;  and  so  Avith  preparations 
of  amnioniiun,  litliium,  calcium,  magnesium  and  alu- 
minium. This  is  a  step  in  the  dii'ection  of  sim- 
plicity and  pennanency,  and  away  from  that  of 
tlieoiy. 

Synonjfwg. — Modem  scientific  chemical  names, 
and  the  old  dualistic  names  should,  I  think,  he  in- 
cluded as  synonyms  of  the  leading  names  in  all 
Phannacopoeias.  Many  might  be  mentioned  in  ad- 
dition to  those  in  the  third  column  :  I  have  given  a 
selection  because  the  conaplcto  and  consistent  sets 
(for,  imfortunately,  there  are  more  than  one)  would 
I  have  occupied  too  much  space. 

F.xceptiontd  Altenilions. —  Constitutional  objec- 
tions to  the  name  ticidnm  arscnioaum  would  be  ob- 
Iviuted  by  the  old  name  amcnicHm  album.  Some 


other  bodies,  apparently  siniilar  in  constitution  ■ 
white  arsenic,  are  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the  Britit 
Phannacopoeia  as  anhydrous  acids — a  most  ambigt 
ous  and  seK-contradictoiy  term  ;  for  the  bodies  i 
question  either  arc  acids  or  they  arc  not  acidr 
whereas  the  term  hidicatcs  that  they  are  both — whii 
is  impossible.    The  not  veiy  satisfactorj'  word  "  a: 
hydride"  is  coming  generally  into  use  for  tliese  bodit 
and  tliis  might  be  employed  ofliciaUy ;  but  all  o' 
jection  would  be  avoided  ii'  the  strength  of  the  ph^r 
macopoeial  acids,  which  are  mostly  aqiieous  solutic  nt 
of  acids,  were  solel.y  given  in  terms  of  real  acid  (un 
liydrogon  salt).    The  correlative  of  the  word  <ndi:; 
(Irons,  I  would  suggest,  should  be  hi/drouK,  neve;, 
hi/dratc  ;  especially  as  the  latter  word  is  now  giy  -r 
to  the  members  of  a  class  of  bodies  derived  iriv 
water,  as  hydrate  of  jwtassiuni,  and  not  to  bodi-. 
contaiuiug  water.    The  compound  from  which  atiht 
drous  Huljdiatc  of  ropp'cr  is  prepared  is  }n/drous  su 
phatc  of  copper,  not  hydra  ted  ,'<ulphat.e  of  copper, 
view  of  tiie  pcculiai'  composition  of  bichromate  < 
jiotassium  the  lirst  word  of  its  name  is  most  unsuitabi 
and  would  be  advantageously  replaced  by  red  chr< 
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mdte,  a  name  which  v'ould  usefully  distinf^uish  tlie 
salt  from  !/fllnw  chromatc  of  potasniinii.  Tlio  jmmes 
of  the  bismuth  powders  are  not  at  present  consistent 
\vith  each  other;  if  tlie  one  be  termed  mibiiUniU'  the 
other  should  be  xnhcarhoiuUc,  not "  atrhonatv."  But 
these  preparations  and  the  similar  compounds  of 
copper  and  lead  are  normal  rather  tlian  "  sub  "  salts, 
containing  oxygon  in  the  place  of  an  exactly  equiva- 
Itjnt  quantity  of  the  acidulous  radical  of  the  neutral 
salts,  and  might  well  be  termed  respectively  oxi/car- 
honate  of  bismuth,  oxynitnite  of  bismuth,  oxi/acetate 
of  copper,  oxijavetute  of  lead ;  at  all  events  tlie  latter 
u  tunes  would  do  g:ood  "service  as  synonyms.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  peroxlujdmtes  of  iron.  The 
prefix  "  sub  "  is  most  usefully  and  indeed  indispens- 
ably apphed  in  the  case  of  calomel,  which  is  the 
•slower"  or  imdcr-chloride  of  mercury:  it  would  be 
u'eU  if  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  coidd  be  always 
tfms  restricted  to  its  etymological  signification,  and 
never  again  used  m  its  old  conventional  sense.  The 
ijames  tartaratcd  antimoiii/,  tartarated  iron,  tarta- 
imted  sodium,  I  do  not  like  at  all.  The  sister  terms 
sulphurated  antimoni/  and  sulphurated  potash  are 
niost  happy,  then-  utter  vagueness  faii'ly  representing 
tlhe  nondescript  character  of  the  preparations.  But 
t\irtrate  (or  oxytartrate)  of  antimony  and  piotassium  , 
tartrate  of  iron  and  potassium,  and  tartrate  of  sodium 


and  potassium,  arc  at  least  as  definite  in  composi- 
tion as  the  citric  trio  which  are  already  honoured 
Avith  the  definite  names  (or,  rather,  with  the  old 
forms  of  the  names)  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammo- 
nium, citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium  and  citrate  of 
iron  and  rpiinia.  "  Pmssiates"  might  now,  I  tiiink. 
be  relegated  to  the  synonymic  category.  Instead  of  . 
Liquor  Soda:  Effcrvcsccns,  B.  V..  wliich  might  pos- 
sibly "bo  confounded  with  Liquor  Sod/r.,  I  would 
prefer  Aqua  Sodte  Eff'ervescens,  and  so  with  Potash 
Water.  These  are  the  promment  exceptional  alte- 
rations to  which  I  would  draw  attention.  Their 
acceptance  is  not  insisted  on,  nor  is  the  list  exhaus- 
tive. Allusion  is  made  to  them  in  the  hope  that 
discussion  may  show  wliicli  names,  on  the  wliole, 
possess  the  greatest  number  of  advantages.  The 
alterations  I  do  urge  are  those  considered  in  tlie 
main  portion  of  tliis  paper,  those  of  which  I  have 
ah-eady  given  a  resum6. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  Lavoisieiian 
names  now  proposed  for  use  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy have  already  been  freely  adopted  by  many  au- 
thors, and  used  as  the  leading  nomenclatm-e  of  my 
own  and  some  other  IManuals  of  Chemistry.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  medical  practitioners  and  phanna- 
cists  of  Europe,  America  and  the  Colonies. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  PAPEB. 


The  Chairman  said  there  was  one  remark  in  the 
p>aper  which  he  considered  of  primary  importance,  viz. 
i;here  should  in  all  cases  he  a  perfect  underptanding  and 
uJianimity  in  nomenclature  between  prescribers  and  dis- 
P'Cnsers,  and  if  any  system  could  be  introduced  which 
v/ould  increase  that  imdorstanding,  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  all  parties.  Another  point  of  detail 
o  f  considerable  importance  was  the  recommendation  that 
d  ifferent  but  analogous  names  should  be  distingiushed 
by  the  prefix  rather  than  the  termination,  on  account 
o  f  the  inveterate  habit  amongst  medical  men  of  abbre- 
■y  iating  pharmaceutical  Latin.  They  could  not  very 
vv'ell  cut  off  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  it  would  be  a 
g.Teat  reUef  to  dispensers  if  they  could  see  by  the  first 
syllable  what  article  was  intended.  Great  diflicidties 
hiad  sometimes  arisen  in  this  matter,  even  with  regard 
to  calomel. 

:  Professor  Feankland  said  there  seemed  to  have  spnmg 
tip  two  systems  of  chemical  nomenclature,  which  had  in 
r'nany  cases  two  distinct  objects.  The  scientific  chemist, 
in  pursuing  Iris  investigations,  was  led  to  modify  his 
t'lomonclature,  and  frequently  also  his  notation ;  whilst, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  pharmaceutist  had  to  maintain  as 
g.trictly  as  possible  a  imiform  and  intelligible  system,  for 
}ic  quite  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous 
t  han  frequent  or  unnecessary  changes  of  names  in  phar- 
macy. It  was  peculiarly  fortunate,  therefore,  that  Professor 
Attfield's  scheme  retained  most  of  the  old  names,  and  only 
ifntroduced  changes  where  they  had  become  almost  in- 
c'lispensable.  In  the  first  place,  there  could  bo  no  doubt 
^hat  the  name  ought  to  individualize  the  substance 
flamed ;  and  he  might  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  one 
or  two  cases  in  the  list  whore  this  rule  was  hardly  com- 
plied with.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  iron  there  were 
j:wo  substances  which  claimed  that  designation,  the  fcr- 
];ou8  and  the  ferric  sulphates,  or  the  protosulphato  and  the 
]pcrsulphatc.  There  might  perhaps  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
'(vay  of  finding  euphonious  names  for  these  two  salts,  but 
Ihe  would  suggest  the  terms  fen-osum  and  fcrricum,  instead 
of  the  word  iron.  There  was  also  another  point  to  bo  kept 
;ia  view,  viz.  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nomonclatiu-o  of 


applied  chemistry  should  be  consistent  with  that  of  che- 
mistry exclusively  scientific ;  and  there  wore  some  in- 
stances where  this  consistency  was  somewhat  departed 
from.  At  the  head  of  the  hst  was  placed  acetate  of  am- 
monimn,  and  a  Httle  lower  down  acetate  of  morphia. 
Now,  in  two  compounds  so  analogous,  consistency  re- 
quired that  you  should  be  able  to  substitute  one  basic 
constituent  for  the  other  without  altering  your  conception 
of  the  chemical  composition ;  in  other  words,  morphia 
ought  strictly  to  represent  ammonium,  which  it  did  not, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  analogue  of  ammonia  and  not  of 
ammonium.  He  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  word 
morphium  shordd  be  introduced,  which  he  thought  would 
lend  itself  as  well  as  morphia  to  prescribei-s,  especially  as 
they  would  be  sm-e  to  omit  the  termination  in  either  case. 
But  this  would  render  the  names  of  the  compounds  of 
these  acids  with  natural  alkaloids  consistent  with  the 
names  of  the  salts  of  the  metaUic  elements  and  compound 
radicals  such  as  ammonium.  With  regard  to  the  naming 
of  these  alkaloids,  he  observed  that  Professor  Attfield 
had  adopted  the  system  which  was  probably  more  in 
use  amongst  medical  men  than  the  opposite  plan,  to  a 
great  extent  used  by  pure  chemists,  \w,.  the  termination 
ia  instead  of  inc.  He  did  not  know  that  any  important 
objection  could  be  urged  against  these  n.ames ;  and  if  the 
terminal  ia  be  changed  to  ium  in  naming  salts,  it  woidd 
entirely  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  name  representing  a  metaUic  clement,  or 
similarly  constituted  compoimd  radical,  which  performctl 
precisely  the  samo  fimctions  in  the  different  compounds. 
These  appeared  to  him  the  only  cases  of  inconsistency,  and 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  so  slight  an  amount  of  altera- 
tion brought  the  system  of  phai-maceutical  names  so  nearly 
into  harmony  with  that  of  pm-cly  scientific  chomistn-. 

Professor  REOWoon  said  that  whenever  the  Phamia- 
copa'ia  had  been  submitted  to  revision  there  had  always 
been,  more  or.  less,  alterations  effected  in  the  names  of  the 
siibstanccs  described,  and  these  changes  had  generally, 
althougli  not  always,  been  made  with  the  >-iew  of  assimi- 
lating them  to  those  employed  by  scientific  men.  This 
had  been  the  case  in  the  last  edition ;  the  other  object,  and 
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perhaps  the  more  important,  being  to  make  each  name 
more  specific,  and  less  liable  to  misconception.  As  such 
chiinges  hud  been  made  on  former  occasions,  so  ho  had 
no  doubt  that  whenever  a  new  edition  came  out,  the 
Siime  thing  would  take  place,  and  perhaps  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  the  foundation  having  been  already  laid 
by  the  introduction  of  the  now  notation,  although  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  then,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  subject,  to  relinquish  the  old  notation  which 
was  best  understood.  Tho  old  notation  being  retained, 
the  old  names  were  necessarily  retained  likewise,  though, 
the  introduction  of  tho  new  notation  j»aved  tho  way  for 
such  a  change  of  names  on  a  future  occasion,  as  Professor 
Attfield  had  indicated.  As  to  tho  time,  however,  when  a 
new  Pharmacopcoia  would  be  prepared  it  was  impossible 
to  say;  but  the  average  life  of  an  edition  having  been  about 
ten  years,  it  would  probably  be  some  considerable  time  yet 
before  another  was  bi'ought  out.  He  was  not  quite  sure, 
therefore,  that  it  was  advisable  to  discuss  the  matter  so 
long  beforehand,  though,  were  a  new  edition  in  course  of 
preparation,  he  should  advocate  in  the  majority  of  cases 
precisely  tho  changes  proposed  b}'  Professor  Attfield, 
being  a  change  from  the  representation  of  salts  of  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  metals  to  a  representation  of  their 
being  salts  of  the  metals  themselves,  thus  bringing  about 
a  consistency  and  xmiformity  in  this  part  of  the  nomen- 
clature with  the  other  part  which  hitherto  had  not 
existed  either  in  pharmacy  or  amongst  scientific  men 
themselves.  This  system  had  been  adopted  in  labelling 
the  specimens  in  their  museum  for  some  time ;  as  there 
were  two  notations  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  there 
■was  an  old  name  which  corresponded  with  the  old  nota- 
tion, and  a  new  name  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Professor  Attfield  proposed.  If  nothing  more  than  this 
were  suggested,  he  should  have  no  doubt  of  the  prin- 
ciple being  adopted,  and  should  himself  go  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  entirely,  and  even  to  concur  in 
what  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Frankland,  that  the 
alkaloids,  morphia,  quinia,  and  so  on,  should  be  changed 
to  the  better-known  and  more-easily-expressed  names, 
morphine,  strychnine,  quinine  and  so  on.  Such  a 
change  he  thought  could  be  made  without  any  incon- 
venience or  diSiculty,  for  these  were  the  names  gene- 
rally used  in  commerce.  Dr.  Frankland  had  remarked 
that  there  would  still  be,  in  some  cases,  a  want  of  dis- 
tinctness, instancing  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  ho  said, 
represented  two  salts  which  required  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Now  in  the  present  Phar- 
macopoeia both  were  ordered,  and  the  names  there  used 
were,  as  he  conceived,  sufiiciently  distinct.  The  rule 
had  been  never  to  make  a  name  longer  than  necessary 
to  its  being  perfectly  imderstood;  therefore,  the  term 
sulphate  of  iron  was  applied  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  or 
protosulphato,  which  was  rather  a  long  name,  and,  per- 
haps, a  little  theoretical ;  and  the  ferric  sulphate  was 
designated  by  the  prefix  per,  without  which  the  name 
could  not  be  written,  so  that  there  could  be  no  am- 
bigmty.  Whilst,  however,  he  agreed  with  much  that 
had  faUen  from  Professor  Attfield,  and  especially  with 
u  PP°*=^Pl°^  ^'^  laid  down,  he  could  not  concur  in 
aU  his  proposed  changes,  though  the  number  to  which 
he  objected  was  but  small.  In  the  first  place  white 
arscmc  was  suggested  in  place  of  arscnious  acid ;  and  it 
jas  suggested  that  the  term '  acid '  should  not  bo  used  to 
designate  a  body  which  contained  no  hydrogen,  as  such 
were  not  really  acids  according  to  modem  views.  If 
arsemous  acid  of  pharmacy  were  the  only  body  of 
the  kind  used,  or  likely  to  be  used,  in  medicine,  ho 
did  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  great  objec- 
tion to  tho  change,  although  he  preferred  tho  older 
term  as  being  more  distinctive,  for  the  name  "white 
arsemc  might  be  applied  to  arsenic  acid  as  well  as  to 
other  compounds  of  arsenic,  while  arscnious  acid  was 
not  so  bablo  to  misconception.  But  there  were  other 
bodies  which  stood  m  precisely  tho  same  category,  for 
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acid,  neither  should  it  be  applied  to  chromic  acid.  What 
then  could  it  be  called?    Chromic  anhydride  would 
bo  a  proper  term,  but  ho  should  not  bo  prepared  to 
import  it  into  pharmacy.     It  wiis  unsatisfactory,  for 
even  scientific  chemists  differed  upon  it,  and  it  was  un- 
certain how  long  it  would  maintain  its  position  iind  it 
would  bo  very  unwise,  therefore,  to  introduce  i'  M'.t'> 
phaiTnacy,  where,  above  all  things,  pennanence  was  iv- 
quired.    No  one  could  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  ai-senious  acid  or  chromic  acid,  and,  therefore, 
although  tho  terms  might  bo  open  to  a  little  objection 
theoretically,  ho  thought  for  practical  purposes  they 
were  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  at  present.  Excep- 
tion had  been  taken  to  the  term  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  he  only  wondered  that  the  proposed  change  to,  red 
chromate  of  potash  had  not  been  made  before  ;  but  con- 
sistency woiUd  require  that  a  like  change  should  be 
made  in  tho  cases  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate 
of  potash.  These  names,  howevei-,  were,  he  though^,  r  r'  - 
perly  retained,  being  so  well  understood,  althougii  'ht^y 
were  not  quite  satisfactory  theoretically.    Then,  aiain, 
there  was  the  term  black  sulphide  of  antimony,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  ordinary  name, 
black  antimony.    In  his  opinion  bre\'ity  was  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
old  term,  which  had  been  thoroughly  understood  for 
generations  both  in  commerce  and  in  pharmacy,  'then 
came  the  substances  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  carbcjnate 
of  bismuth.    Professor  Attfield  said  both  these  were  of 
analogous  composition,  and  that  if  one  was  called  sub- 
nitrate,  the  other  ought  to  be  called  subcarbonate. 
Theoretically  he  should  be  disposed  to  agree  with,  tliis 
view,  but,  practically,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  tho 
names  as  they  stood.    The  subnitrate  was  in  the  foi-mer 
Pharmacopoeia  called  niti-ate,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
distiuguish  it  from  the  crystalline  salt  w-hich  was  acid  in 
its  reaction,  and  the  prefix  sub  was  used  for  that  purpose. 
With  regard  to  the  carbonate  of  bismuth,  althougii  un- 
doubtedly it  was  an  oxycarbonate,  yet,  as  there  was  po 
other  carbonate  of  bismuth  with  which  it  could  ■•le.  con- 
fused, he  should  not  bo  in  favour  of  introducing  a  Icbger 
name  when   the  short  one  was  sufiiciently  explicit. 
The  same  theoretical  objection  would  apply  to  '  car- 
bonate of  lead  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  both  of  which  were 
oxycarbonates,  but  no  proposition  was  made  to  alter 
them.    Chloride  of  tin,  which  was  ordered  as  a  reatent, 
was  proposed  to  be  changed  to  stannous  chlorVl^fbut 
he  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  as  the  only  in 
which  this  particular  kind  of  nomenclatiu-e  should  He  in- 
troduced.   With  the  citrate  of  ii-on  and  ammoniumj  and 
the  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium,  he  would  intludo 
the  tartrates,  which  Professor  Attfield  took  gi-oat  objec- 
tion to,  proposing  to  substitute  tartrate  of  ironi  and 
potassium  for  tartarated  iron.    Tho  latter  name  was 
adopted  as  being  shorter  and  more  convenient  to  uao 
than  the  full  name,  and  thus  the  terms  tai-tarated  an- 
timony and  tartarated  iron  arose.    They  were  not  given 
as  scientific  names,  but  nevertheless  they  did  inficatc 
tho  composition,  because  both  were  tartarated  pro- 
ducts.   Just  as  chlorinated  lime  was  lime  treated  with 
chlorine,  so  the  iron  and  antimony  were  treated  with 
tartar.    However,  he  should  not  object  to  the  names 
tartarated  iron,  etc.  being  changed,  but  not  for  those 
suggested.    He  should  prefer  going  back  to  th?  old 
names,  which  were  fiuniliar  to  all,  and  sufficientl- 
plicit  and  euphonious,  viz.  ammonio-citrate  of  i'-  >  po- 
tassio-tartratc  of  ii-on,  which  names  were  still  used  in 
commerce.    As  for  the  termination  in  mhi,  Avhich  made 
the  name  so  much  more  of  a  mouthful,  ho  was  quite  sure 
that  neither  commercial  men  nor  pharmacists  would  evor 
use  it.    Potassio-tartratc  of  antimony  again  was  tho 
old  namo  for  emetic  tartar ;  and  tho  now  prci)antion 
called  citrate  of  bismuth  .and  .anunonium  might,  in  like 
manner,  bo  called  ammonio-citrate  of  bismuth.  Citnto  of 
iron  and  quinia,  or  quinine,  as  it  was  commonly  cilled, 
would  then  require  to  bo  altered  for  tho  sake  of  imi- 
fornuty.    Ho  did  not  like  ammonio-quiniato  of  ii-on  and 
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should  thorcforo  suggest  fen'O-citrato  of  quinia  or  qui- 
nine. Tlioro  was  only  ono  otlioi'  ciiso  ho  wished  to  ruler 
to,  and  tliut  was  wlicre  it  was  suggested  Uiat  tlio  familiar 
name  liydi-ated  pei-oxido  of  iron  should  bo  ehanged  to 
peroxydrato  of  iron ;  ho  was  not  at  all  favourable  to 
sueh  a  change,  thinking  the  old  name  far  preferable. 

Professor  Odlixo  said  rrofcssor  Attiield  had  produced 
a  veiy  useful  paper,  and  upon  tho  whole  had  steered  tole- 
rably clear  of  difficulties.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  in 
most  instances  where  he  should  vontui-e  to  differ  from 
tho  conclusions  arrived  at,  he  had  been  forestalled  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Eedwood ;  btit  at  tho  same  time  he  could  not 
agreo  with  all  tlie  remarks  of  tho  latter.  "With  regard 
to  tlio  propriety  of  discussing  such  a  subject  at  the 
present  time,  and  to  the  probability  of  a  new  edition  of 
tho  rhai-macopccia  being  speedily  issued,  he  thought 
such  discussions  as  the  present  were  always  useful, 
as  they  opened  the  way  for  the  time  when  action  be- 
came necessary,  however  long  it  might  be  deferred ; 
and  looking  to  the  great  merits  and  completeness  of 
the  j)resent  edition,  he  hrid  no  doubt  that  a  long  time 
would  ela])se  before  another  was  called  for.  He  had 
been  somewhat  sm-prised  at  the  delicacy  which  Dr.  Red- 
wood felt  about  introducing  the  term  "  white  arsenic," 
but  he  was  quite  satisfied  shortly  afterwards  on  hearing 
his  remark  on  "  black  antimony."  Professor  Attfield, 
he  thought,  had  shown  great  discretion,  both  in  the  new 
names  he  had  proposed  and  in  regard  to  the  old  ones 
which  he  thought  should  be  discontinued.  He  quite 
agreed  that  names  involving  the  use  of  abbreviated  Latin 
or  Greek  numerals  were  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
if  not  altogether,  and  the  use,  where  necessary,  as  dis- 
tinctions of  red  and  yellow,  where  sueh-like  definitions 
obviously  applied,  was  much  to  be  recommended,  as,  for 
instance,  green  iodide  and  red  iodide,  red  prussiate  and 
yellow  prussiate,  yellow  chromato  and  red  chromate ;  for 
these  names  had  at  any  rate  the  element  of  stability,  as 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  various  salts 
would  alter  their  colour  within  the  next  generation  or 
two.  He  also  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  '  acid.'  It  was  well  known  that  this  term 
had  been  applied  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  two  distinct 
classes  of  compounds, — those  which  were  ordinarily 
bought  and  sold  under  that  name,  sueh  as  oxalic,  citric 
or  tartaric  acids,  and  also  to  tho  substances  which  were 
considered  to  exist  within  these  bodies,  and  to  give  them 
their  characteristic  properties.  Now  it  was  obvious  that 
the  same  name  should  not  be  given  to  two  totally  dis- 
tinct substances  or  even  be  applied  to  bodies  belonging 
to  different  classes.  If  it  were  the  ease,  which  he  be- 
lieved it  was,  that  the  body  called  "white  arsenic" 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  bodies  from 
those  to  which  the  word  '  acid '  was  now  almost  vmi- 
versally  restricted  by  chemists  all  over  Europe  and  in 
America,  it  was  a  pity  that  it  should  not  be  distin- 
guished and  called  as  was  suggested,  "white  arsenic," 
rather  than  arsenious'  acid.  Originally  it  would  have 
been  but  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  which  class 
the  word  '  acid '  should  be  applied,  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  now  applied  by  general  consent  to  salts  of  hydro- 
gen, it  would  be  better  to  restrict  it  to  that.  Although, 
as  Dr.  Eedwood  had  said,  the  term  arsenious  acid  was 
perfectly  definite,  there  being  no  true  salt  of  hydrogen 
recognizable,  and  although  it  was  not  always  necessiu-y 
in  j)harmacy  to  give  strictly  accurate  names,  yet  it  was 
undesirable  to  suggest  by  similarity  of  name  a  similarity 
of  cliaracter  where  such  had  no  existence.  The  staple 
recommendation  in  I'rofessor  Attfield' s  paper  AVas  tho  sub- 
stitution of  tho  metallic  names  potaasium,  sodium,  calcium, 
for  the  allcaline  or  earthy  names,  potash,  soda  and  lime, 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  this  recommendation  a 
wisd  one.  At  the  siime  time  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
quit  I  so  far  as  Professor  Attfield  had  gone  with  regard 
to  tie  history  of  that  class  of  names,  or  with  regard 
to  trie  importance  and  necessity  of  the  change.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  writings  of  La- 
vois.er  and  his  colleagues,  sufficient  would  be  found  to 


warrant  Professor  Attfiold's  proposition,  but  there  were 
also  to  bo  found  there  a  loi-ge  number  of  remarks  of  a 
totally  difl'urent  cliaracter  and  tendency.  It  would  be 
found  in  reality  that  the  habit  of  expressing  the  con- 
stituents of  salts  as  binary  compounds,  did  not  originate 
until  long  after  the  Luvoisicrian  period ;  in  fact,  not 
until  tho  days  of  Davy  and  Berzelius,  when  the  electro- 
chemical theory  was  founded.  It  would  be  found  that 
tho  Lavoisierian  nomenclature  could  be  traced,  in  a 
great  measm-c,  to  Do  Morveau,  and  his  older  names 
were  of  a  dificrent  character.  His  notion  was  not  so 
much  to  define  the  composition  of  bodies  as  to  define 
their  chemical  nature ;  what  were  now  called  sulphates 
he  called  "vitriols,"  and  what  we  call  nitrates,  he  called 
"  nitres,"  differentiating  them  as  iron  vitriol  and  copper 
vitriol,  and  ho  might  have  gone  on  to  say  potash  vitriol, 
and  so  on ;  as  he  did  with  the  nitres,  for  he  spoke  of 
potash  nitre  and  soda  nitre.  He  did  not  imply  by  this 
that  tho  former  was  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
one  hand  with  potash  on  the  other,  but  that  it  was  a 
substance  of  one  particular  kind,  which  was  called  a 
nitre  or  a  vitriol  or  a  fluor,  as  the  ease  might  be,  and 
that  the  varieties  were  expressible  by  the  words  dc  fer, 
potash,  etc.  This  was  well  seen  in  the  older  Latin  names; 
ibr  instance,  what  is  now  called  chloride  of  sodium  was 
called  indifferently  muriaticum  nitratum  or  nitratum 
muriaticum,  which  did  not  associate  the  idea  of  the  con- 
stituents, but  rather  endeavoured  to  indicate  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  substance  or  class  of  the  substance  with- 
out expressing  its  ultimate  composition.  The  idea  of 
ultimate  composition,  although  it  was  to  be  found  in 
Lavoisier,  was  rather  superadded  by  the  results  of  the 
electro-chemical  theory.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  iodide 
of  potash,  meaning  that  the  salt  was  the  potash  variety 
of  iodide ;  stUl,  on  the  whole,  it  was  objectionable  that 
one  set  of  potash  compounds  should  be  called  potash, 
and  the  word  potassium  used  in  other  cases.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  ammonium  and  ammonia ;  am- 
monia was  such  a  many- faced  substance  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  should  preponderate.  When  the  salts 
were  analogous  to  those  of  potassium,  and  bore  a  mineral 
character,  the  word  '  ammonium '  might  obviously  be 
used ;  but  •vyhen  they  were  related  to  the  class  of  amides 
on  the  one  hand,  or  seemed  more  nearly  related  to 
alkalies  on  the  other,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
tho  balance  of  advantage  was  not  the  other  way.  At 
any  rate,  this  was  a  point  which  should  be  left  open, 
and  the  words  ammonium  and  ammonia  might  be  used 
indifferently.  Again,  in  some  of  these  longer  names, 
he  thought  Professor  Attfield  had  striven  to  arrive  at 
that  which  he  himself  reprobated,  viz,  strict  scientific 
accuracy  where  it  was  not  required,  and  some  of  these 
names  he  did  not  tliink  particuhirly  fortunate;  for 
instance,  oxyhydrate  of  iron  magnetic,  peroxyhydrato 
of  iron  and  perhydi-ate  of  iron  moist.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  last  was  not  chemically  accurate,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  a  hydrate  which  was  a  hydrate  alone ;  the  com- 
pound was  partially  a  hydrate  and  partially  an  oxide ; 
it  did  not  correspond  with  a  perchloride  by  substituting 
for  each  atom  of  chlorine  an  atom  of  hydroxyl.  If  ac- 
curacy were  attempted  it  should  be  carried  out,  or  the 
whole  scheme  would  call  for  further  revision.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  salts,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
call  oxyacetate  of  copper  and  lead,  oxynitratc  of  bismuth 
and  oxycarbonato  of  bismuth.  In  these  casc3_  he  much 
prefeiTcd  tho  word  sub,  because,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
pretentious,  and  did  not  profess  to  give  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  body,  whUo  some  of  these  names  were  scarcely 
accurate.  He  was  not  at  that  moment  prepared  to  say 
whotlier  oxyacetate  of  copper  was  strictly  correct ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  siilts  were  really  hydroxyaceUitcs,  and 
if  a  name  of  that  kind  were  introduced  at  all  it  might  as 
well  be  strictly  accurate.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  ho  should  repudiate  strict  accuracy,  and  would 
suggest  tho  use  of  the  prefix  sub  where  nocessjiry  for 
distinction.  Where  subsUvnces  belonged  to  two  different 
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clnsscB  it  would  bo  sufficient  to  dititins'uisli  one  class  only ; 
for  instance,  in  the  mnjority  of  ciisos  it  would  Ijo  suf- 
ficient to  siiy  sulphate  of  iron  and  porsuliiliato,  but 
if  it  wore  not  sufficient  thero  would  bo  no  difficulty  in 
using  the  word  protosulphato.  In  tho  caso  of  chloride 
of  morcuiy  this  would  hardly,  perhaps,  suffice,  and  in 
that  case  tho  word  sii/i  might  judiciously  bo  used  to 
distinguish  tho  sub-chlorido,  althougli  tho  word  mil) 
would  then  bo  used  not  in  a  strictly  analogous  sense  to 
that  in  which  it  was  applied  to  acetates  and  carbonates, 
basic  salts,  but  would  be  applied  in  an  exceptional 
manner  to  an  exceijtional  substance,  to  fulfil  an  excep- 
tional purpose.  One  other  remark  with  reference  to  the 
modification  of  bodies  by  means  of  suffixes  or  affixes. 
Such  terminations  as  mcrcm-o«.s'  and  mercur/c  lent  them- 
selves very  well  to  express  tho  composition  of  bodies, 
much  better  indeed  than  the  prefixes  per  and  proto,  but 
yot  the  argument  seemed  a  verj-  fair  one  which  had 
been  raised  by  Professor  Atttield  and  the  President,  that 
for  phamiaccutical  purposes  those  names  were  scarcely 
practicable.  In  the  two  sulphates  of  ii-on,  the  persul- 
phate and  protosulphato,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sulphate  clement  of  the  two  by 
any  mode  of  reaction  whatever,  and  thus  the  part  which 
was  distinguished  in  name  was  hai'dly  distinguishable  in 
fact ;  whereas  the  part  not  distinguished  in  name — the 
iron — it  was  well  known  -was  in  the  two  states  known 
OS  ferrous  and  ferric,  more  dissimilar  than  the  two  metals 
nickel  and  cobalt,  or  even  than  nickel  and  iron.  There- 
fore that  portion  was  altered  in  name  which  was  scarcely 
found  to  be  altered  in  any  way  in  its  properties,  while 
those  things  remained  the  same  in  name  wliich  were 
really  most  distinct.  Ho  could  not  therefore  approve 
of  such  names  for  chemical  purposes;  but  still,  con- 
sidering the  difficidties  which  had  been  raised  with  re- 
gard to  the  practice  which  physicians  adhered  to  of 
curtailing  names,  he  did  not  see  that  in  pharmacy  any 
better  plan  could  be  adopted. 

Dr.  QuAix  said  he  had  listened  to  both  the  paper  and 
the  discussion  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He  had  como 
not  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion,  but  simply  in 
a  conservative  capacity,  intending,  if  he  heard  any  pro- 
posals for  rashly  changing  names,  which  he  was  very 
happy  to  state  he  had  not,  humbly  to  protest  against 
it,  for  nothing  was  more  deprecated  by  physicians 
than  to  find  the  names  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  worked,  altered,  whilst  the  materials  themselves 
remained  the  same.  It  might  be  true  that  "the  rose 
would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,"  but  if  the 
same  drug  were  presented  to  a  patient  by  a  diff"crent 
name,  m  many  cases  they  would  not  believe  it  had  the 
same  action.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  scientific  che- 
mists wore  constantly,  and  of  necessity  ho  admitted, 
changing  the  names  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  tho 
views  they  fonned  of  their  composition,  it  was  some 


times  very  hard  for  practical  physicians  to  keep  up  with 
them.  As  had  been  said  repeatedly,  names  should  bo 
short,  clear  and  expressive ;  and  if  they  were  so,  and 
persons  knew  what  was  meant,  whether  it  was,  for  ox- 
am])lo,  black  antimony,  or  tfirtfirated  iron,  these  names 
wore  just  as  good  as  if  thoy  were  called  by  tho  long 
high-sounding  titles  that  had  been  mentioned.  For  his 
own  ]3art,  ho  should  say  the  simpler  the  name  the  bettor, 
and  if  ])ossible,  whenever  a  new  edition  of  the  Phar- 
macopa'ia  was  issued,  he  hoped  the  names  would  be 
made  still  simpler  and  more  expressive,  always  keep- 
ing in  view  that  a  minimum  of  change  was  desirable. 
With  regard  to  the  time  when  a  new  edition  might 
bo  looked  for,  ho  hoped  it  would  bo  a  long  time  yet ; 
and  considering  tho  great  favour  with  which  the  pre- 
sent edition,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Redwood,  had  been  received,  he  saw  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  bo  soon  superseded.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  advisable  that  any  i)roposed  changes  of  names 
should  bo  brought  forward  and  discussed  early,  in  order 
that  thero  might  be  less  difficulty  when  the  timo  for  a 
new  edition  did  come. 

Mr.  GiiovES  said  it  was  the  common  practice  of  pre- 
scribers  to  wiito  both  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  and  di- 
luted hj'drochloric  acid  as  acid  hydroc,  which  sometimes 
occasioned  a  difficulty.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of 
going  back  to  the  old  name  prussic  acid.  Acidiim  prus- 
sicum  dilutum  was  perfectly  definite,  and  expressp*!  no 
theoretical  notions. 

Dr.  Redwood  thought  the  great  objection  to  that 
would  bo  that  it  was  too  readily  understood  by  patients. 
The  same  difficulty  had  been  urged  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  GiiovES  said  he  believed  the  public  were  getting 
so  wide  awake  that  they  recognized  hydrocyanic  acid  as 
easily  as  prussic  acid. 

Professor  Attfield,  in  reply  to  the  observatio  iio  WHICH 
had  been  made,  said  his  paper  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions ;  five-sixths  related  to  the  alteration  in  tho 
names  of  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth- 
metals,  and  the  other  sixth  to  certain  exceptional  altera- 
tions, and  it  was  peculiarly  gi-atifying  to  him  to  find 
that  his  remarks  on  the  nomenclatui-o  of  the  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts  were  pretty  much  confirmed  bj--  every 
speaker.  Most  of  tho  exceptional  alterations  had  beeii 
introduced  with  the  view  of  stai-ting  a  discussion  on  cer- 
tain unsatisfactory  names ;  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
several  of  these  names  as  thoy  stood. 

The  CiiAiKMAN  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  hq  had 
seen  diiring  the  last  few  years  more  or  less  inclinatipn  to 
call  tilings  by  their  wrong  names.  Certain  preparations 
had  been  called  by  definite  chemical  names  which  di4  not 
really  answer  to  their  composition,  and  thus  a  practice 
had  grown  up  which  was  a  disgrace  to  phannacists,  and 
tho  alteration  of  which  would  certainly  be  attcnc"- ' 
great  advantage, 
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^rEDicAL  Times  and  Gazette. 
When  the  first  edition  of  tho  British  Pharmacopccia 
made  Its  appearance,  so  littro  permanent  change  in  our 
chemical  nomenclature  was  anticipated,  that  the  old  svs- 

\Z  u-'°^^  'J''^^""*  notwithstanding  all 

the  difficulties  It  involved,  especially  that  of  dealino- 
with  ccrtiiin  substances  as  direct  compounds  of  elements 
^Inhnto  nf^f^f  others,  say  tho 

of  tho       1  8'M'Posod  to  bo  macfo  up 

Ev  fV,„  r  T^'*^  '^"d  sulphiuie  acid, 

had  miri,  1?  '"'"""^  '^^11'°"  appeared,  tho  now  ideas 

wUh  tZ  nlVr  ^-^"ctly  on  an  equal  footing 

^ith  tho  old,  but  at  all  events  was  fairlv  roco-niizcd 


This,  in  Itself,  was  a  veiy  great  thing.  Had  tho  old 
plan  been  solely  retained,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
new  system  would  not  have  been  so  generally  adopted 
by  medical  teachers,  for  in  their  eyes  cliemistry  must  be 
rcgariled,  not  alono  as  an  absolute  science,  but  also  in 
Its  application  to  medicine ;  chief  among  these,  of  coarse, 
being  the  chemistry  of  tho  Pharinacopa^ia.  But  whilst 
tho  new  notation  was  employed,  the  old  nomenclature 
was  exclusively  retained,  an.l  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  silver  won;  stiU  .spoken  of  as  having  ostonnbly 
the  same  con.stilution,  altliough  soda  was  flic  oxide  of 
«H  nJ!!i'  f!  no  pretence  that  tho  oxido  con- 

stituted the  base  in  the  silver  salt;  this  anomalv  iv- 
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ri  ofoasov  Attfleld  has  recently  boon  drawing-  attention 
to  iWs  fact,  and  also  to  tho  expediency  of  having  the 
phavmacopcoial  nomenclature  as  fixed  as  possible.  Now, 
as  sweeping  revolutions  are  no  more  desirable  in  nomen- 
clature than  in  politics,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  moment 
to  soai'eh  out  how  best  to  adapt  tho  phai-macopooial 
niuuos  to  tho  requirements  of  science,  and  so  give  them 
a  n.iiro  permanent  character,  whilst  making  the  change 
as  l.i^'ht  as  possible, 

l  or  many  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  scientific  no- 
menclature should  be  an  exact  reflex  of  our  scientific 
staius,  and,  viewing  the  matter  solely  in  this  light,  that 
names  should  change  ■mth  our  conceptions  of  tilings ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  such  constant  changes  are  most 
objectionable  in  pharmacy.  There  is  the  notorious  ex- 
ample of  the  chloride  of  merciu-y,  which  one  man  would 
read  as  calomel,  another  as  corrosive  sublimate,  accord- 
ing to  liis  education,  and  on  him  it  would  depend  whether 
the  patient  was  poisoned,  or  tho  physician's  prescription 
rendered  inoperative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  olden 
days,  when  chemical  composition  was  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for,  a  system  of  trivial  names  were  in  use,  which 
were  exceedingl)'  useful,  though  altogether  unscientific. 
Our  forefathers  talked  of  Mindererus'  spirit,  of  sal  vola- 
tile, of  Glauber's  salt,  of  pearl  ash,  of  sal  de  Duobus, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  and  the  like ;  these  there  was  no 
possibility  of  mistaking,  but,  because  they  gave  no  clue  to 
composition,  they  were  gradually  set  aside  as  chemical 
remedies  multiplied  and  it  became  desirable  to  use 
names  which  can-ied  with  them  some  idea  of  composi- 
tion and  properties.  Between  these  two  extremes  we 
are,  according  to  Professor  Attfield,  to  seek  the  happy 
medium ;  and  the  changes  he  proposes  to  efi'ect  are  svib- 
stantially  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  potassium,  am- 
monium, sodium,  lithium,  calcium  and  magnesium,"  for 
"  potass,  ammonia,  soda,  lithia,  lime,  and  magnesia,"  re- 
spectively. Others  there  are,  but  these  are  the  most 
important.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  would  ex- 
actly assimilate  the  proposed  alterations  to  those  terms 
no'w  in  general  use  is  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  tin,  which 
he  proposes  to  call  "  stannous  chloride."  Why  in  this 
instance  he  should  depart  from  his  general  principles  we 
are ,  at  a  loss  to  Icnow.  Another  sensible  proposal  he 
makes  is,  that'  where  one  compound  of  a  metal  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  another,  it  should  be  by  an  initial 
syllable,  and  not  by  a  terminal  one  ;  thus  he  would  say 
"  pemitrate  of  mercury"  instead  of  "mercm-ic  nitrate." 
This,  considering  the  universal  tendency  to  abbreviation 
in  prescribing,  we  hold  to  bo  most  wise,  although  a 
departure  from  the  common  custom  of  chemists.  Dr. 
Attfield' s  rdsime  so  well  expresses  his  ideas,  and  so 
clearly  exposes  some  of  our  present  inconsistencies,  that 
we  venture  to  append  it  in  full,  and  to  commend  it  to 
our  readers. 

"  The  chief  alteratigns  in  phannacopaual  nomencla- 
ture now  proposed  amount  to  this,  that  the  compounds 
of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaliue-earth-metals,  instead  of 
being  named  as  hitherto,  on  two  distinct  systems,  should 
folbw  but  one  ;  that  instead  of  salts  of  potassium  and  of 
potash  we  should  have  salts  of  potassium  only ;  instead  of 
sodium  and  soda  compounds,  sodium  only  ;  and  so  with 
preparations  of  ammonium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium 
and  aluminium.  This  is  a  step  in  tho  direction  of  sim- 
plicity and  permanency,  and  away  from  that  of  theory." 

The  BiuTiSH  Medical  Jouiixal. 

In  an  able  paper  I'ead  before  tho  Pharmaceutical 
Boeicty  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  Attfield  discussed  a 
subject  of  much  medical  interest,  tho  alteration  in  phar- 
macoperial  nomenclature  necessitated  by  the  adviuice- 
ment  of  chemistiy.  Within  tlie  last  few  years,  the 
^^ew8  hitherto  prevailing  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
haye  undergone  radical  altci-ation.  There  is  no  small 
difficulty  in  adopting  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  chemical 
nnmcs,  explicit,  easily  understood,  and  unambiguous, 
and  vf:t  consistent  with  accepted  chemical  theories 


taught  in  tho  bcIiooIb.  Dr.  Attfield  discussed  tho  his- 
tory of  the  chemical  names  employed  in  tho  Pliarma- 
copuiia,  historically,  and  from  the  modem  stand-point. 
Wo  need  not  follow  him  through  this  part  of  his  address, 
in  which  tho  facts  will  have  been  anticipated  by  many 
of  our  readers,  but  may  refer  to  tho  current  number  of 
the  Pkahmaceutical  Jol'Unal,  in  which  it  will  appear 
at  length,  but  will  only  state  tho  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives. 

Tho  chief  alterations  in  pharmacoptt'ial  nomenclature 
which  he  proposed  amounts  to  this,  that  the  compounds 
of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkali-earth-metals,  instead  of 
being  named  as  hitherto  on  two  distinct  systems,  should 
follow  but  one  : — that  instead  of  salts  of  potassium  and 
of  potash,  we  should  have  salts  of  potassium  only ;  in- 
stead of  sodium  and  soda  compounds,  sodium  compounds 
only ;  and  so  with  preparations  of  ammonium,  lithium, 
calcium,  magnesium  and  aluminium.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  pennaneney,  and  away 
from  that  of  theory. 

Modern  scientific  chemical  names,  and  the  old  dualistic 
names  should,  he  thinks,  be  included  as  synonyms  of  the 
leading  name  in  all  Phannacopoeias. 

Dr.  Attfield  states  that  the  Lavoiserian  names  now 
proposed  have  already  been  freely  adopted  by  many 
authors,  and  used  as  the  leading  nomenclature  of  his 
own  and  some  other  manuals  of  chemistry.  We  join 
him  in  commending  them  to  the  consideration  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  pharmacists  of  Europe,  America, 
and  the  Colonies. 

The  Lancet. 

The  ever-changing  nomenclature  of  the  chemist  and 
pharmacist  is  a  source  of  terrible  perplexity  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  indeed  to  the  practitioner  also.  Professor 
Attfield  comes  to  the  rescue  with  a  very  good  sugges- 
tion, that  the  compounds  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alka- 
line-etirth-metals,  instead  of  being  named  as  hitherto  on 
two  distinct  systems,  should  be  named  on  one ;  that,  for 
example,  instead  of  salts  of  potassium  and  of  potash,  we 
should  only  have  salts  of  potassium ;  and  so  with  sodium 
and  soda,  etc.,  in  like  manner.  Where  similarity  be- 
tween two  salts  is  indicated  by  identity  in  all  but  one  of 
the  syllables  of  their  names,  that  sj'llable  should  be  at 
the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  word,  where  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  omitted  by  the  prescriber  ;  hence 
he  prefers  the  terms  subchlorido  and  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury in  place  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  chloride. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Jouiwal. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Professor  Attfield's  sug- 
gestions for  the  revision  of  the  chemical  nomenclature 
of  oui-  Pharmacopoeia  do  not  involve  any  violent  changes, 
but  that,  while  seeking  to  attain  uniformity  consistent 
with  chemical  science,  those  suggestions  are  conserva- 
tive in  their  tendency,  and  influenced  by  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  it  is 
more  important  that  names  should  denote  things  rather 
than  our  ideas  as  to  the  natui-e  or  constitution  of  those 
things.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  of  tho  plan  by  which 
uniformity  is  to  be  attained  in  the  designation  of  chemi- 
cals in  jihannacy  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Professor  Attfield's  pi-opos.als 
being  generally  adopted,  and  on  this  ground  alone  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  they  have  met  wth  general 
approval  both  by  the  medical  men  and  chemists  who 
took  part  in  tlio  discussion  and  by  tho  medical  pres.s. 
Tho  few  points  in  regard  to  which  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  were  onlv  of  minor  importance,  and  would 
probably  be  settled  without  difficulty  by  h.a^•ing  regard 
to  the  essential  requisites  of  a  name  for  medical  and 
phannaceutic  purposes,  and  by  making  the  possession  of 
chemical  propriety  subordinate  to  them. 

We  should  bo  glad  to  see  tlie  main  features  of  Profes- 
sor Attfield's  plan  adopted,  not  only  in  the  British 
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rharmacopmia,  but  also  in  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Phai-macoptuias  of  Eui-opo,  so  as  to  secm-o 
tho  very  great  advantage  of  a  pemiinont  and  unilorm 
nomenclature. 

The  Chemist  and  Drugoist. 

Change  in  or  of  nomonclatwo  appeals  in  a  totally 
difleront  manner  to  two  classes,  who  might  bo  supposed 
to  have  identical  interests ;— for  interests  read  sympathies, 
and  the  case  is  plain— these  two  arc  scientific  chemists 
working  in  a  laboratory  and  pharmacists  employed  be- 
hind the  counter.  To  the  first  nomenclature  is  a  system 
of  accurate  labelling,  each  name  is  the  expression  of 
some  theoretical  truth ;  therefore,  this  nomenclature  has 
changed,  will  change,  and  must  change— for  it  toliows 
in  the  immediate  track  of  discovery.  A  chemist  would 
n-ladly  upset  his  whole  nomenclature  to-morrow,  it  the 
chan"-e  represented  to  him  more  acciu-atoly  what  he  con-  f 
ceives  to  be  the  abstract  ti'uth.  But  with  the  pharma- 
cist it  is  not  so  ;  ho  desii-es  a  certain  set  of  names  that 
may  clearly,  intelligently  and  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
represent  chemical  substances;  ho  does  not  care  that 
such  names  should  convey  an  intimate  exposition  of  theii- 
nature  and  composition,  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  he 
is  independent  of  theory. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  any  shght  is 
passed  on  sjmonyms  and  the  chemical  nomenclature  of 
science.  Far  otlierwise ;  the  beauty  of  such  terms  as 
mercurous  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Compound  names,  such  as  potassium  iodide, 
lead  acetate,  ammonium  bromide,  and  an  array  of  carbo- 
nates, acetates  and  chlorides  appeal  to  our  common  sense. 
These  will  remain,  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  adopt 
them  ;  but  there  are  a  mass  of  others  which  must  follow 
inevitably  the  fortunes  of  the  next  successful  investiga- 
tion in  abstract  chemistry.  Simpler,  if  possibly  less  ac- 
curate, terms  will  suit  our  purpose,  and  will  prove  an 
advantage  as  far  as  popular  intelligence  is  concerned. 
Hence,  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  these  chemical 
names,  Professor  Attfield's  first  main  position  is,  they 
would  cause  embarrassment,  they  would  not  be  generally 
intelligible.    Non  possumus. 

Thus  we  get  to  a  second  point — the  old  names  are  not 
Bufl&ciently  descriptive ;  chemical  terms  are  not  practically 
useful.  Let  us  fall  back  on  pharmacy,  and  from  it  print 
our  labels. 

But  Professor  Attfield,  with  extreme  modesty,  has 
omitted  one  capital  argument.  Our  daily  acquaintance 
with  chemical  substances  comes  to  us  in  a  stereotyped 


and  traditional  manner,  not  merely  in  Latin,  but  in  coni. 
ventionally  contracted  Latin.  One  moment's  observation 
will  convince  the  reader  that  whUo  the  proposed  nam* 
may  bo  read  oft"  in  correct  Latinity  without  a  shadow  di 
trouble,  chemical  nomenclature  cannot  submit  to  thfc 
same  ordeal.    Take,  for  instance,  carbonate  and  bicarbo' 
nato  of  sodium.    Latinize  these  in  contracted  fonn  :— 
I.  Sod.  Carb. 
II.  Sod.  Bicarb. 
Would  it  not  task  the  ingenuity  of  our  schok 
render  their  synonyms  in  contracted  Latin  ?— 

I. 

Disodic  Carbonate. 


IL 

Acid  Potassium  Carbonate. 
Hydrogen  Potassium  Cai-bonate. 
Mono-potassic  Carbonate. 

Professor  Attfield  has  himself  alluded  to  the  fact  ihalt 
the  contracted  Latin  of  the  synonyms  would  lead  to  cor* 
siderable  ambiguity,  thus — 

Mercurous  Chloride  =  Calomel  =«  Hyd.  Chlorid 
Mercuric  Chloride  =  Corrosive  Sublimate 
=  Hyd.  Chlorid. 
The  contractions  are  the  same. 

Finally,  in  what  manner  would  the  physician  convey 
his  directions  in  an  intelligible  manner  respecting  re- 
medial agents  such  as  these  ? —  -rr  j  x 

Hydrogen  Acetate  v.  Acetic  Acid,  Ethyl  Hydrate  v. 
Alcohol,  Ammonium  Hydrate  v.  Ammonia,  Mercuric- 
ammonium  Chloride  v.  Ammoniated  Mercuiy,  Hydrogefn 
Benzoate  v.  Benzoic  Acid,  'Acid  Potassium  Carbonate, 
''Hydrogen  Potassium  Carbonate,  "^Mono-potassic  Carbo- 
nate V.  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium,  Hydrogen  Borate  f. 
Boracic  Acid,  Hydrogen  Cai-bolate  v.  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dipotassic  Carbonate  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  Mq- 
thenyl  Chloride  v.  Chloroform,  Ethyl  Oxide  v.  Ethev, 
Propenyl  Alcohol  i\  Glyceiine,  Calcium  Orthophosphate 
■V.  Phosphate  of  Calcium,  and  Disodiohydiic  Phosph.it" 
I  V.  Phosphate  of  Sodium.  ' 

j  The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  the  -whoiv. 
of  these  examples  are  extracted  from  Professor  Attfield's 
!  own  illustrations  to  his  lecture.  Clearly,  he  has  proved 
I  his  point,  and  shown  that  chemistry  and  pharmacV, 
i  though  branches  of  the  same  science,  have  distinctive 
I  characters,  and  that  it  will  be  for  the  mutual  advantaa-o. 
'  of  both  to  adopt  a  nomenclature  of  their  own. 


ADDITIONAL  EEMAEKS  BY  THE  AUTHOE. 


The  discussion  on  tliis  paper  at  a  recent  Pharma- 
ceutical Meeting  extended  so  much  beyond  the  usual 
liour  of  adjournment  that  I  could  only  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  support  the  cliief  suggestions  re- 
ceived ;  I  would  now  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  points 
raised,  and  make  some  additional  observations. 

Tlie  Proposed  System  of  Pharmaceutical  Nomen- 
clature.— It  will  be  remembered  tliat  my  leading 
proposition  was,  "  that  the  compounds  of  the  alkaU 
metals  and  alkaline  earth  metals,  instead  of  being 
named  as  liithei-to,  on  two  distinct  systems,  should 
follow  but  one ;  tliat  instead  of  salts  of  potassium 
and  potash  we  sliould  have  salts  of  potassiimi  only ; 
instead  of  sodium  and  soda  compounds  sodium  only  ; 
and  so  ^vith  preparations  of  ammonium,  litliiuni, 
calcium,  magnesium  and  aluminium."  The  eminent 
ciiemical  and  pharmaceutical  aullioiities  wlio  spoke 
on  tlie  occasion— Professors  Frankland  (President  of 
the  Ciiemical  Society),  Odling,  and  llcdwood— en- 


tirely concurred  with  tliis  suggestion,  and  I  ha\ 
now  the  gratification  of  stating  that  the  leading 
weekly  medical  periodicals — the  Lancet,  MeiVwal 
Times  and  Gazette  and  British  Medical  Journal~ 
have  given  their  support  to  the  plan  ;  in  sliort,  tliat 
no  objection  to  it  has  at  present  been  raised. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  Professor  Frank- 
land  as  to  the  method  of  distingiiisliing  between 
similar  salts  of  one  metal,  c.  g.  the  two  sulphates 
of  iron,  I  would,  whenever  sucli  a  coiu-sc  maj'-  be- 
come necessary,  add  to  the  name  a  word  or  an 
initial  syllabic  recalling  some  prominent  difteren^o 
in  tlio  properties  of  the  two  compounds :  thus,  ijreen 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ^x-rsulphate  of  iron  ;  these  names 
are,  to  the  pliarmacist,  more  familiar  and  distinctive 
than  the  more  chemically  useful  names  Professor 
Frankland  proposes,  "sulphate  of  fcrrosum"  and 
"  sulpliate  of  ferricum  ; "  moreover,  I  fear  that  phy- 
sicians in  writing  prescriptions  would  contract  botli 


IG 


ihe  latter  to  /<■<•.  siilj^Jt.  Again,  tliero  arc,  two  chlo- 
iiiles  of  till,  stannous  diloride  and  stannic  clilorido, 
lieither  used  in  medicine,  and  onl}'  as  analytical  re- 
]igents  in  phannacy ;  hence  they  might  w  ell  he  dis- 
tinguished pharniaccuticaUy  as  well  as  chemically 
by  tlio  names  just  given ;  or  if  it  he  undesii-ahlo  to 
i  ntroduce  this  one  exception  to  the  general  principle 
advocated,  the  compounds  might  he  termed  respec- 
tivel}''  solid  chloride  of  tin  and  cliloride  of 

iiii,  or  crystaUine  clilorido  of  tin  and  ^wrchloride 

With  regard  to  the  liistoiy  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
olatiu-e  at  present  emplo3'ed  in  Pharmacopoeias,  I 
liave  said  that  it  was  only  "mainly"  devised  hy 
Xiavoisier,  and  helieve  that  I  have  followed  general 
custom  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  Lavoisieriau  method ; 
tvtthe  same  time  there  can  he  no  douht,  as  indicated 
by  Professor  OtUing,  that  it  was  gradually  developed 
Ipy  the  contrihutious  of  many  minds.  "  The  system 
pi"  nomenclature — the  johit  production  of  Lavoisier, 
Pe  Morveau,  BerthoUut  and  Fourcroy — puhUslied  in 
3.787  under  the  title  '  Metliode  de  Nomenclature 
Cliimique,  proposee  par  MM.  de  Morveau,  Lavoisier, 
Perthollet,  et  de  Fom'croy,'  still  continues  the  foun- 
(jlation  of  the  language  wliicli,  with  many  variations 
ijn  minor  points,  is  employed  by  aU  chemists  at  the 
present  day."  (Pi'ofessor  G.  C.  Foster's  article  on 
" Nomenclatiu'e "  in  Watts's  'Dictionary  of  Clie- 
mistiy.')  I  may  add  that  the  system  I  propose  for 
adoption  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  was  employed 
ijn  1858  in  Conington's  '  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis,'  is  much  used  m  the  dictionary  just  cited, 

Stlie  leading  nomenclature  of  the  '  Manual  of  Che- 
istry'  I  first  puhhshed  in  18()7,  has  since  been  in- 
cluded in  the  labels  of  the  chemical  specimens  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Societj''s  museum,  and  for  some 
years  has  been  placed  on  the  labels  of  at  least  one 
firm  of  English  chemical  manufactiu'ers  (Messrs. 
Hopldn  and  WiUiams).  Hence  it  works  ■well  in 
practice.  For  scieiitilic  pm-poses  it  is  scarcely  sufii- 
cientlj'  comprehensive;  and  for  two  or  three  years 
I  have  hesitated  m  proposing  for  applied  chemistry 
a  S3'stem  of  names  not  identical  with  the  uomencla- 
tm'e  of  pure  chemistry.  As,  however,  there  is  still 
no  indica,tion  that  the  two  or  tlu'ee  S3^stems  of  names 
used  by  teachers  of  pure  chemistry  will  ever  merge 
into  one,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ 
more  than  one  in  applied  chemistry,  I  do  not  think 
1  act  disloyally  to,  or  influence  otherwise  than  bene- 
<'"ially,  the  science  I  follow  by  selecting  and  adapt- 


ing one  of  the  current  systems  for  permanent  emplo}-- 
nient  in  medicine  and  pharniac}'. 

The  Exceptional  Altera tioim. — I  adhere  to  tho 
opmion  that  the  old  and  perfectly  well-under- 
stood name  amenicim  all/um  is  preferable  to  avidiim 
arseitiosiiiu.  The  body  is  not  an  acid  in  the  sense  . 
in  which  every  other  acid  in  the  Phannacopa-ia 
is  an  acid,  and,  therefore,  should  not  ofDeially  be 
termed  an  acid.  Such  irregularities  are  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  chemistry  and  confusiiig  to 
students.  As  for  other  anhydrides,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  tlieir  nomenclatui'e  when  good  in- 
dications appear  of  their  official  recognition.  Chro- 
mic anliydride,  or  chromic  caustic,  might  be  termed 
red  caustic,  or  red  oxide  of  chromium.  In  the  cases 
of  the  subcarbonate  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and 
the  subacetates  of  copper  and  lead,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Professors  Kedwood  and  Odhng  that  tlie 
prefix  "  sub  "  is  not  well  substituted  by  "  0x3',"  and 
I  am  disposed  to  agi-ee  m  this  opinion.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  strongly  m-ged  the  adoption  of  the  tenus 
ox3'carbonate,  oxyiiitrate,  oxyacetate.  oxjiiydrate  as 
leadiug  names,  but  have  suggested  that  they  would 
be  highly  serviceable  as  synonyms;  I  Avould  now 
thus  restrict  the  suggestion,  and  include  in  it  the 
h3'drato-carbonates  of  lead,  magnesium  and  zinc. 
With  respect  to  the  "  scale  "  preparations  and  some 
substances  similarly  named  (tartarated  antimon3', 
tartarated  iron,  tartarated  soda),  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  Professor  Kedwood  coincides  with  me  in  tliinlc- 
ing  that  the  existing  names  admit  of  improvement. 
I  have  suggested  that  alterations  in  these  names 
should  go  so  far  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  the 
corresponding  names  of  the  three  citrates.  M3'  only 
objection  to  the  six  names  m3''  colleague  mentioned 
(ammonio-citrate  of  bismuth,  ierro-citi-ate  of  quinia 
or  quinine,  etc.),  is  that  similar  compoimd  words 
(aceto-iiitrate,  methyl-etli3i)  are  emplo3'ed  in  che- 
mistry for  the  express  piu-pose  of  suggesting  intimate 
union  between  the  bodies  whose  names  are  included 
in  the  comj)Oimd  Avord,  no  such  union  being  pre- 
tended to  exist  m  the  case  of  these  scal3^  and  other 
preparations.  There  are  some  advantages  to  set 
against  tliis  objection,  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  desu-able 
that  the  nomenclatm-e  of  chemistry  and  phannacy 
should  harmonize  as  much  as  possible.  As  for  the 
names  of  the  allcaloids,  the  balance  of  usage  is  in 
favour  of  "  ine,"  instead  of  "  ia,"  as  the  tenninal  S3-Ila- 
ble  of  the  words ;  thus,  morplune,  quinine,  strych- 
nine,— not  morpliia,  quinia,  strj'chnia. 
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